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Chronicle 


Home News.—Plans for balancing the budget by hav- 
ing, in addition to the tax on beer, an increase in the in- 
come-tax rate, which would amount to fifty per cent on 

small incomes, announced by Speaker 
Congress Garner and Senator Robinson after a 

conference Mr. Roosevelt held with 
Democratic leaders, received a sharp setback by the op- 
position of almost all the Republicans and Progressives 
and a large number of Democrats, whereupon it was an- 
nounced that this increase was considered only as a last 
resort. Democratic leaders aimed at drastic reductions in 
expenditures to prevent, if possible, the adoption of new 
taxes aside from a tax on beer. To this end, the economy 
bill adopted by the Senate Appropriations Committee 
would give the President-elect wide authority to abolish 
or consolidate Government bureaus, which Congress could 
only veto by a concurrent resolution adopted by both 
Houses within sixty days after such order. The Glass 
Banking bill was delayed in the Senate by a filibuster or- 
ganized by Senator Long. On January 9, the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee voted, eleven to five, to report favorably 
a resolution calling for modified repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, giving Congress power to regulate or prohibit 
the open saloon, prohibiting the transportation or impor- 
tation of intoxicating liquors into any State or Territory 





in contravention of its laws, and providing for submis- 
sion to State Legislatures instead of conventions. A Ju- 
diciary subcommittee decided to make a complete redraft 
of the Collier 3.2 per cent beer bill to bring it, without 
any doubt, within the Constitution. An amendment was 
being prepared to permit nation-wide advertising of beer. 
The House continued debate on the Jones Farm-Re- 
lief bill, and accepted amendments including rice, peanuts, 
and butterfat in the bill. On January 6, the House asked 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to report to it by 
January 25 the details of all loans or commitments made 
from February, 1932, through June, when the Corpora- 
tion’s lending operations had been heaviest, and detailed 
information withheld. 

In a special message to Congress on January 11, Presi- 
dent Hoover asked for immediate revision of bankruptcy 
laws to enable debtors to adjust their obligations with 
Deukruntey creditors. Consolidation of the Mc- 
Law Keown and LaGuardia bills was imme- 
Revisten diately begun, to allow debtors to file 
petitions in Federal District Courts, listing creditors and 
assets, and proposing a plan for adjustment. If a major- 
ity of the individual’s creditors, in amount owed, decide 
the plan is equitable, it would be adopted by court order, 
preventing a minority of creditors from refusing the set- 
tlement. The reorganization of corporations must be ap- 
proved by twenty-five per cent in amount of any class of 
creditors, and ten per cent in amount of all creditors. 
Further approval must be secured from holders of sixty- 
six per cent of the claims in each class and holders of 
sixty-six per cent of the stock. The consolidated bill was 
to be taken up in the House on January 16. 





Argentina.—On January 10, President Justo signed a 
decree terminating the special session of Congress and 
withdrew the projected legislation. Opposition deputies, 

especially the Socialists, had refused to 
a oc attend sessions since the middle of De- 

cember. Their continued absence pre- 
vented a quorum in the special session, thereby making 
it impossible for Congress to function. 


Austria.—The Austrian Bishops published a resolution 
calling on the leaders in Government and financial affairs 
to take drastic measures to prevent the growing system of 

usurious interest and prices. Farmers 
+ weal particularly were suffering from the 
high rates of interest, which have gone 
up to ten per cent for first-class mortgages, and from 
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fifteen to twenty per cent for loans. Many of the peas- 
antry have thus been deprived of their homes and farms, 
threatening to increase the ranks of the restless Socialist 
factions.——It was announced that a convention of Cath- 
olics would be held in Vienna on the five-hundredth an- 
niversary of the completion of St. Stephen’s Cathedral, 
September 7-12. A German Farmers’ World Congress 
has been called by the Catholic farmers of Austria as 
part of the celebration. The invitation was extended to 
the Catholic farmers in all the countries of the world. 
Excitement ran high in political circles and Socialistic or- 
ganizations over the report that Austria had permitted 
arms and ammunition to be transported from Italy to 
Hungary across its territory. The fact was not admitted 
by the Government. 





Bolivia.—On January 9, the Bolivians in a surprise at- 
tack captured Fort Lopez after a four-hour battle. Ac- 
cording to a communiqué from the army staff, the Para- 

guayans fled in disorderly fashion, leav- 


ong sega ing behind them many dead, and large 
supplies of food, ammunition, and ex- 
plosives. Only one Bolivian was killed in the battle. The 


capture of Fort Lopez was considered a turning point 
in the war. 


Brazil.—On January 5, it was reported that the Brazil- 
ian Government had decided to denounce the treaty of 
1851 in regard to free navigation on the Amazon. On 
the same day the first naval division left 
to establish a blockade on the river. No 
official explanation was given for this 
move, but it was assumed that Brazil wished to halt the 
proposed war between Colombia and Peru over the |e 
ticia controversy by closing the Amazon River to all 
warships. 


Amazon 
Closed 


China.—As a result of Japanese occupation of Shan- 
haikwan, it was rumored that the Chinese Government 
was considering recalling its envoy from Japan, thus 
bringing about a formal rupture of dip- 
lomatic relations. Those favoring this 
policy stated that the Japanese penetra- 
tion inside the Great Wall would create a situation that 
would justify the recall of their envoy at Tokyo. 


Recall of 
Envoy 


Germany.—On January 4, the Communists celebrated 
the end of the Christmas truce by a mammoth parade and 
outdoor rally. Political factions had been keeping the 
peace since the Nazis, distracted by fac- 


Hitler 
Favors tions within the ranks, lost their aggres- 
Postponement siveness. Hitler found himself driven 


to a defensive attitude. The resignation of some of his 
strongest leaders and the breaking away of some of his 
troops made him fearful of possible greater losses in the 
Reichstag if another general election should be held. He 
showed himself desirous of postponing the meeting of 
the Reichstag to sometime in March. His industrial 
backers, negotiating with him through former-Chancellor 
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von Papen, insisted on avoiding a dissolution of the 
Reichstag and the calling of a general election. It was 
reported that they were willing to advance $1,000,000, 
which was badly needed to meet the pressing debts of the 
Nazi party, if Hitler would cooperate in postponing the 
reopening of Parliament. 

Much interest was aroused in political circles by reports 
of friendly meetings between Von Papen and Hitler. 
Though no announcement was made of the results of these 
conferences, there were signs that Hit- 


Von Papen ‘ é 
Meets ler, under the pressure of financial diffi- 
iter culties and the fear of losing the sup- 


port of the Junker industrialists, was beginning to con- 
sider seriously the necessity of abandoning his “ all-or- 
nothing ” manifesto and to be ready to take over a share 
in the Government. Though it was plain that Chancellor 
von Schleicher had no intention of relinquishing his post 
to the Nazis, he was strongly in favor of bringing some 
of them into his Cabinet. 


Honduras.—Evacuation of the port city of Amapala a 
few days ago was the turning point of the revolution. 
From that time Nationalist troops were increasingly suc- 
cessful in various parts of the country. 
The revolt was virtually closed on Janu- 
ary 6, when General José Reyna, chief 
of the rebellion, and eight other rebel Generals surren- 
dered to the Nicaraguan National Guard. 


Rebellion 
Ends 


Ireland.—Nominations for the general election to be 
held January 24 were entered on January 11. There 
were presented 248 candidates. Fianna Fail, with its in- 
dependents, totaled 108. Together with 
the 22 Laborites, the De Valera bloc 
numbered 130. Cumann na nGaedheal 
put 85 names on the list. The new Centrist party, the 
Farmers and Taxpayers League, presented 21 candidates. 
The Cosgrave group, counting in the 12 independents at- 
tached to it, thus numbered 118. By his calling of this 
surprise election, President De Valera prevented the or- 
ganization of the strong coalition movement that was 
forming against him. Frank McDermott, who took the 
lead in the formation of the Center party, refused to 
merge with the Cosgrave party though he would ally with 
it against De Valera’s Fianna Fail. He sought to secure 
a balance of power in the Dail. Labor, though it helped 
to precipitate the election by threatening to withdraw its 
support of De Valera, united with Fianna Fail. 

Mr. De Valera opened the campaign in Dublin before 
a huge crowd assembled at College Green. In this speech 
and the others which he delivered later in his tour of the 
country, he was most moderate in his 
statements. Sean O’Kelly, Vice-Presi- 
dent, was more outspoken in his declara- 
tion that the ultimate goal of the Fianna Fail policy was 
that of secession from the British Commonwealth. The 
immediate objectives, however, were the abolition of the 
oath, the refusal to pay the land annuities, and similar 
steps weakening the constitutional and political ties with 


Candidates 
Named 


Campaign 
Issues 
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Great Britain. Mr. Cosgrave began the Cumann na 
nGaedheal campaign in his own constituency in Cork. His 
party stands for a continuance of the membership of the 
Free State in the British Commonwealth, but seeks modi- 
fication in the treaty agreements, especially on the oath, 
annuities, and trade. General Richard Mulcahy went be- 
yond Mr. Cosgrave in his declaration that Cumann na 
nGaedheal must not show “too much respect for English 
sentiment,” and that “the Cosgrave party must now ig- 
nore England and work for a union of Ulster and the 
Free State.” 

In his first address, Mr. De Valera pleaded that there 
be no violence in the campaign and no disorders at the 
political meetings. The Bishops and priests made like 
appeals. A violent attack, nevertheless, 


Pleas 
Against was made on the Cumann na nGaedheal 
Vietense meeting in Dublin on January 8. It was 


instituted by the Irish Republican Army, which gives par- 
tial support to President De Valera, but condemns him 
for temporizing in the declaration of complete Irish in- 
dependence. Mr. De Valera condemned the disorders and 
the breaking up of the Opposition meeting. “ My Gov- 
ernment,” he stated, “ recognizes its duty to preserve free 
speech for all parties, and all the forces at the Govern- 
ment’s command will be used for that purpose.” The 
Army Comrades Association, known as the White Army, 
and allied with the Cosgrave party, gave warning that it 
would retaliate in like manner if the disorders again oc- 
curred. 


Jugoslavia.—The fourth anniversary of the dictator- 
ship, on January 4, found little progress made as yet 
towards conciliating the various national elements chafing 

under the centralized Government. The 
ee N. C. W. C. News Service cited its Vi- 

enna correspondent to the effect that the 
public protest of the Catholic Bishop of Velja against the 
violent acts of the Jugoslav Administration had been con- 
fiscated, that his house had been searched, and that pub- 
lication of the resolutions deploring the Government’s at- 
titude towards Catholic education taken by the Bishops 
in conference at Zagreb, in Croatia, had been forbidden 
by the State. However, improvements made in the edu- 
cational situation in Slovenia showed that the protest had 
not been entirely unsuccessful. In the meanwhile, Sveto- 
zar Pribitchevitch, former Peasant-Democratic leader, 
speaking before the French parliamentary foreign affairs 
committee, appealed to France to support the republican 
movement in Jugoslavia. 


Manchukuo.—On January 10, the Japanese began 
their long-forecast offensive against Jehol, when their 
cavalry from Chinchow and infantry from Shanhaikwan 

descended upon Chumen Pass, one of 
—— the important gateways leading into the 
Province of Jehol. Though the Chinese 
fought desperately to hold this strategic gateway in the 
Great Wall, the superior forces of the Japanese, assisted 
by bombing planes, broke down the enemy’s resistance, and 
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the end of the stubborn battle found the Japanese in pos- 
session of Chumen Pass. 


Rumania.—Political matters became involved by Pre- 
mier Maniu’s decision to resign when King Carol inter- 
fered in the dismissal of Colonel Marinescu and General 

Dumitrescu. Foreign Minister Titul- 
oe escu was summoned from Switzerland 

to bring about a peaceful solution. 
But King Carol refused to yield, whereupon Premier 
Maniu offered his resignation. A summons was sent to 
former Premier Alexander Vaida-Voivode, who may form 
a temporary Cabinet. 


Russia.—Joseph Stalin’s long-awaited speech, deliv- 
ered on January 9 before the leaders of the Communist 
party, proved to be a conventional declaration of the usual 

Sr grounds for attributing success to the 
Pm Five-Year plan in which, he said, 93.7 
per cent of the industrial program had 
been accomplished. Speed, he said, had been essential. 
As chief ground for congratulation he cited the immense 
growth of socialized agricultural units, there being now 
more than 200,000 collectives and 5,000 State farms; so 
that the Soviet Government had “ built more than 25,- 
000 grain factories annually.” Rise in wages, increase 
in communal feeding and in social insurance were also 
cited. 

However, the concrete reality of the benefits described 
by M. Stalin appeared less tangible in the light of subse- 
quent pronouncements on January 11 by Vyacheslav Mo- 

lotov, President of the United Council 
a of Peoples’ Commissars. The Govern- 

ment, he declared, was expecting to abol- 
ish collections of grain, as it had already abolished them 
for meat, milk, butter, etc., to be replaced by taxes. The 
“key ” industrial production for 1932 enjoyed an increase 
of only 8.5 per cent over the corresponding period of 
1931, whereas an increase of 34.7 was necessary, by the 
control figures, and of 36 by the goal set by the plan. In 
view of the decreasing supply of manufactured goods and 
food, drastic reduction of the number of workers and em- 
ployes to be fed was necessary. Measures were to be 
taken to prevent the peasants from flocking to cities in 
search of work. In the meanwhile, the violent “ purging ” 
of the Communist party from undesirable elements and 
alleged Monarchists and kulaks “ boring from the inside ” 
served to throw convenient blame, for propaganda pur- 
poses, upon anti-Soviet factors for the current distress. 


South Africa.—Political unrest continued to grow 
stronger, and adherents of the plan for a National Gov- 
ernment were more insistent in their demands. Prime 

Minister J. M. B. Hertzog refused to 
Political form a non-partisan Government with 
Tendencies . f 

the aid of General Jan Smuts, declaring 
their political differences were far too much opposed. 
Judge Tielman Roos, who would seem to hold the balance 
of power, appeared to be turning towards General Smuts 
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and seeking to make an alliance with him rather than with 
Mr. Hertzog. Such a combination, it was thought, would 
be able to overthrow the Hertzog Government. 


Spain.—An anarchist-Communist revolt broke out on 
January 8. Soon after a report of street fighting in 
Barcelona, serious disturbances, marked by general strikes 
and clashes with the Civil Guards, were 


Blacks 
And Reds reported in seven provinces. The Madrid 
movers military barracks were attacked; soviets 


were set up in the province of Valencia, and the proper- 
ties of the telephone company in this district were dam- 
aged by sabotage. Police fought rioters in Cadiz, Seville, 
and Granada. The disturbances continued for four days, 
but on January 11, after the death toll had mounted to 
forty-two, the Government announced that the revolution 
had been suppressed. Officials accused Monarchists of 
financing the revolt. 

International Economics.—The League of Nations 
preparatory commission of economic and monetary ex- 
perts opened its second session on January 9 in Geneva. 
Four principal lines of discussion were 
outlined in the opening address of Sir 
Frederick Leith-Ross, British Treasury 
expert: the question of War debts, of monetary reform, 
the removal of trade barriers, and the proposal for an 
international bank analogous, on an international scale, 
to the United States Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
A plan was proposed by Messrs. Day and Wilson, Ameri- 
can experts, for making the remission of European War 
debts contingent upon the restoration of American trade. 


Geneva 
Commission 


League of Nations.—Representatives of thirty-four 
nations participating in the sessions of the International 
Labor Conference began on January 10 a study of the 
short week as a remedy for unemploy- 
ment. Basis for discussion was provided 
by a report issued by the International 
Labor Office which estimated the annual loss of wages of 
30,000,000 unemployed in twenty countries in 1931 at 
more than $21,000,000,000. The purchasing-power list 
in 1932 would be more than $26,000,000,000, according to 
the New York Times dispatch: 

The report says an agreement on a world-wide forty-hour week 
should theoretically cut unemployment by a fifth, giving jobs to 
6,000,000 men, while a_ thirty-six-hour week would provide 
10,000,000 new jobs. It points out, however, that the practical 
effect would be much less in the United States, Germany, and 
Poland, where short work weeks already exist. With all allow- 
ances made, it estimates a forty-hour week should cut unempley- 


ment at least a tenth. 
The survey holds that the greatest benefit in adoption of the 


shorter week would come when prosperity is restored, pointing 
out that otherwise unemployment would continue. 

The United States did not join the conference. Dis- 
cussion brought out strong opposition from the whole 
employers’ group, with the exception of the Italians, and 
from the British Government to the proposed convention. 
Léon Jouhaux, veteran labor leader, gave figures demon- 
strating that the workers had not received anything like 


Short 
Week 
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their share of the increased production due to machine 
improvements. 

General satisfaction was reported in Norway as to the 
manner in which the Norwegian arguments relative to 
the controversy with Denmark over the fishing settle- 
ments in Greenland, were presented be- 
fore the World Court at The Hague. 
This was looked upon in Geneva as a 
vindication of the principle of arbitration. Decision was 
postponed on the case until April, 1933. 


Norwegian 
Arguments 


War Debts.—Discussion continued as to the justifica- 
tion of the stand taken by the French Government with 
regard to the non-payment of her debt instalment, 

in view of the alleged understanding 


ee reached by President Hoover and M. 
Laval in their conversations of October, 
1931. Senator Borah’s utterances to the effect that the 


President did then commit himself to the consideration 
of the War debts met with approval in France, and was 
commented upon by ex-Premier Herriot in a press state- 
ment, as showing how merely a declaration, not a formal 
agreement, was enough to justify France’s claim. M. 
Laval himself, finally, declared that the joint communiqué 
issued on October 25, 1931, was itself sufficient proof 
that debts and reparations were linked together, and cited 
the use of the expression “ intergovernmental obligations ” 
in support of his claim. President Hoover was authori- 
tatively quoted, in a press dispatch of January 12, as 
informing some of his intimates that his opposition to 
cancelation and revision of France’s debt forced her into 
non-payment, and thus broke up the “ European cabal ” 
which she had built up against the United States on the 
debt question; that M. Laval himself had suggested that 
Germany be given her reparations moratorium, but that 
the initiative be left to her creditors and especially to the 
French Government; that M. Laval was given no chance 
to ask for a debt moratorium, since he was told by Presi- 
dent Hoover that that rested with Congress; though there 
might be some reconsideration of War debts with individ- 
ual nations on the basis of “capacity to pay,” an issue 
which made M. Laval uneasy. 





John LaFarge will take some recent outpour- 
ings on higher education next week and will set 
them forth under an old honored title, “‘ The Idea 
of a University.” 

In all the speculations of Evolution among 
Catholics, the question of the first woman rarely 
has a place. Next week, Francis P. LeBuffe will 
explain the problem and give the answer in “ Did 
Eve Have a Mother?” 

How a librarian bought an old book and dis- 
covered in it some interesting Catholic history 
will be told by Irving T. McDonald in “ An Over- 
coat for a Button.” 

Daniel A. Lord will have another of his search- 
ing articles on modern times in “ The Loneliness 
of Youth.” 
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Banking Reforms 


N his recent report as New York State Superintendent 

of Banks, Joseph A. Broderick suggests legislation 
to correct “certain fundamental defects in our banking 
system.” Some of Mr. Broderick’s criticisms are of a 
highly technical nature, above the comprehension of the 
average layman, while as to others, there is room for 
difference of opinion. On the whole, however, the report 
is excellent, particularly where it lays down certain gen- 
eral principles on which banking should be conducted. 

Banks, as Mr. Broderick observes, are quasi-public in- 
stitutions created for the advantage and convenience of 
the public. They are permitted to receive deposits, so 
that the orderly processes of business and the legitimate 
needs of trade and commerce may be financed. Thus they 
serve a public need, and it is supposed that they will 
extend their facilities to all without discrimination. But 
it is not supposed that they should finance speculative 
activities, or even supply permanent capital to private 
corporations. Both these enterprises, legitimate enough 
when properly conducted, bring in an element of risk 
which tends to unfit the bank for the purpose for which 
it was created. 

The unhappy experiences of the last four years indicate 
the degree to which some banks have disregarded these 
fundamental principles. Unfortunately, another element, 
not mentioned by Mr. Broderick, helped to bring about 
thousands of failures, namely, the tendency of bank of- 
ficials to treat the money entrusted to them by depositors 
in almost every respect as though it were their personal 
property. Usually the chief offender is an influential 
official who contrives to secure the authority of careless 
and indifferent directors, and with that backing, is enabled 
to make loans, many of dubious legality. What he really 
does is to risk the money of depositors in speculations 
that are hazardous to the last degree. One of New York’s 
worst bank failures is traced to this too common practice. 

One can agree with Mr. Broderick that many bank 
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directors are upright and capable, without closing the 
eyes to the fact that others completely fail to appreciate 
the highly responsible character of a director’s duties. 
Within the last few years New York has become 
acquainted with bank directors who did not even know 
that they were directors, until the establishment came 
crashing about their ears. Other directors have frankly 
acknowledged on the witness stand that they had never 
attended a directors’ meeting, or had attended so seldom 
that they knew practically nothing of the bank’s affairs. 
This all but criminal carelessness made it possible for a 
few unscrupulous officials to bring thousands of depositors 
to financial ruin. 

No doubt Mr. Broderick will agree that there is still 
room for improvement in this respect. Directors should 
be chosen with as much care as the bank’s operators. 
Should they be unable to fulfil their duties which, in- 
cidentally, impose a grave obligation in conscience, they 
should resign or be dismissed. Legislation holding them 
to criminal responsibility would be found useful in aid- 
ing bank directors to realize their responsibilities, and to 
live up to them. 


Our Civil Rights 

HAT canny statesman, Thomas Jefferson, once wrote 

that “an elective despotism was not what we fought 
for.” The people were entitled to a Bill of Rights against 
the Government, he contended, and his most serious 
objection to the Constitution as submitted to the States 
was that it contained no such protection. “ He expressed 
the view,” writes Thomas James Norton, in the Chicago 
Tribune, “ that a multitude of despots may be less manage- 
able than one.” 

Jefferson’s fear was that accretions of power would 
come to the central Government through unwarranted 
interpretations of the authority conferred in the Con- 
stitution. He proposed to meet this danger by reaffirm- 
ing in the first Amendments to the Constitution the “ un- 
alienable rights,” which he had championed as a young 
man in the Declaration of Independence. These rights 
were “natural,” because they belong to man by reason 
of his nature as a reasonable being, and “ unalienable,” 
because no Government might rightfully deprive man of 
them. They come neither from the Government nor from 
the individual himself, but from the common Creator of 
both, Almighty God. 

With the Ten Amendments adopted, Jefferson felt that 
the Government had been safely bound down by the 
chains of a written Constitution, although he never re- 
linquished his suspicion of the courts. Had he lived to 
our day, he would have seen his suspicion amply verified. 
Federal legislation of dubious warrant, the Espionage Act, 
for instance, has been sustained by the courts, while 
statutes such as the Naturalization Act, and the Volstead 
Act, have been given an interpretation which left little of 
the chains which Jefferson thought firmly riveted on the 
Government. In keeping with this spirit the agents of the 
Department of Justice have again and again had recourse 
to devious methods to secure convictions in cases where 
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an indictment for the culprit’s real offense could not be 
obtained. Capone is in the penitentiary today, not because 
of his violations of the Volstead Act, but because he re- 
fused to divide his profits with the Government by paying 
an income tax. 

It may be said that *£f a man is guilty, it makes little 
difference by what process he is convicted. That is a 
dangerous doctrine, although it seems to win wide ac- 
ceptance today. If a man’s natural and civil rights are 
merely so much verbiage, they should be expunged from 
the letter of the Constitution. If they are realities, they 
should be scrupulously respected. 


The Crisis in Education 


HE Citizens Conference on the Crisis in Education, 
called by President Hoover, ended its sessions on 
January 6, with an imposing catalogue of principles and 
recommendations. Probably some members of the Con- 
ference were surprised to note that Secretary of the In- 
terior Wi'bur appeared before them in the novel role of 
a pleader for Federal subsidies to the schools of the States. 
The Conference ignored the Secretary’s plea, and for 
once Mr. Wilbur seemed shaken out of his customary 
poise and good humor. “I thought highways less im- 
portant than schools. I still think so,” he complained. 
“You didn’t think that was worth doing anything about.” 
Probably the Conference was unable “to do anything 
about ” the proposition, and it is well that nothing was 
done. Federal subsidies in various fields are vigorously 
urged in these days, and with much color of necessity. 
But it is imperative that not even this economic depression 
should serve as an excuse to permit the intrusion of the 
Federal Government into an activity so vital as that of 
education within the States. 

Many of the Conference’s recommendations are of great 
value. Too sweeping changes in such matters as shorten- 
ing the school year, lowering teachers’ salaries, and in- 
creasing the size of classes, all on the ground of economy, 
are discountenanced. The Conference points out that 
some, at least, of these difficulties can be solved by such 
simple, but too frequently neglected, devices as the re- 
organization and consolidation of local governments and 
local school districts. More important, however, and 
highly constructive in its nature, is the Conference’s rec- 
ommendation that “the major wastes in education should 
be eliminated through the elimination of control and inter- 
ference by politicians, of political appointments, and of 
political corruption.” Here the Conference touches a part 
of the public system of education so sore that it is gen- 
erally avoided in open discussions. Had the Conference 
done nothing else, it would have deserved a Congressional 
Medal for bravery. 

But when will the reform begin? It is amusing to hear 
the politicians in the system assure us that politics never 
touch the schools. It is not so amusing to observe how 
widely their assurances are received as Gospel truth. The 
result is that to hint a fault becomes high treason and 
black treachery, and under this coverage the politicians 
find the public-school system one of their richest sources 
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of graft. In the conflict for the spoils, it is the devoted, 
high-minded, self-sacrificing teacher who is the victim, 
while the teacher who is willing to follow orders shares 
the graft with the contractors, the publishers, and the 
politicians. Much of this corruption is inevitable, as long 
as the governments of our cities remain at their present 
low ebb. 

That our primary and secondary schools cost too much 
is beyond doubt. The Federal Office of Education 
estimates the expenditures of the public elementary and 
secondary schools for 1930 at $2,316,790,000, an increase 
of more than a billion dollars in the decade since 1920, 
and an increase of about 400 per cent since 1900. A 
review of the period 1914-1930 shows that while teachers’ 
salaries have decreased, there has been a sharp rise in 
such flexible items as “ general control,” “textbooks and 
supplies,” and “ miscellaneous expenses.” In 1930, these 
items constituted nearly one-third of the expenditures. 

This may be a billion-dollar country, but do our schools 
constitute a two-billion dollar system? Could we rid our- 
selves of the faddists in the schools, and of the politi- 
cians in the schools and out of them, the schools would 
cost less, but their value to the child and to the country 
would be incalculably greater. 


Socialized Medicine 


O NE of the few privileges left to the American citizen 
is that of choosing his physician. In an older day, 
a man chose his physician as he would choose a friend, 
and once chosen, the physician became that rare thing, a 
friend who would tell one the truth. Within recent years. 
this privilege has been narrowed by the tendency of the 
profession to split into highly specialized groups. Our 
fathers turned to the physician for the cure of any dis- 
order affecting the human composite, ranging from a 
broken head to a broken heart. Perhaps the kindly physi- 
cian felt that the burden was too great and the range too 
wide. In recent years, we have just stopped short of 
being required to resort to one physician for chilblains 
on the left hand, and to his neighbor for chilblains on 
the right. 

When socialized medicine spreads the pall over this 
country, this specialization may increase, but the priv- 
ilege of choosing one’s physician will be more rigidly cir- 
cumscribed. From the layman’s point of view, the gen- 
eral plan proposed by the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care bears a suspicious resemblance to a scheme 
concocted by someone who took Karl Marx too seriously. 
There can be no doubt that it costs far too much to be 
ill nowadays, but the costs would be greater should group 
medicine and the State set up offices and clinics on every 
corner. Subsidies mean more money from the pockets of 
the people. What is worse, they mean the political con- 
trol of a profession which shares with the clergy the in- 
nermost knowledge of the client’s life, and the responsi- 
bility of protecting his most sacred interests. 

It is reassuring to observe that the American Medical 
Association is vigorously opposing the Committee’s major- 
ity report. We believe that Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor 
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of the Journal of the American Medical Association, is 
quite correct when he states that this report represents a 
“high-powered propaganda,” rather than the profession. 
That fact alone should insure its rejection. 


Not a Matter of Beer 


HE substitute for the Eighteenth Amendment is 

growing like a snowball rolling down hill. Opposi- 
tion to the substitute is growing even faster. For the 
substitute does not repeal the Amendment. It merely af- 
firms Federal Prohibition under another and, it may 
well be, a more dangerous form. 

What the citizen thought he was going to receive from 
the Senate Committee, headed by Senator Blaine, was an 
Amendment couched in the following words, “The 
Eighteenth Amendment is hereby repealed,” and no more. 
That is the form recommended by ex-Governor Smith, 
Dr. Butler, and the Democratic convention, and if the 
November elections have any significance, it is the form 
which the people desire. The Committee began with a 
paper containing two clauses, of which the first was the 
Smith-Butler declaration. The drys protested that this 
would leave the dry States without protection against the 
States which should legalize alcoholic beverages. There- 
upon the Committee, ignoring the existence of the 
Webb-Kenyon Act which gives this “ protection,” added 
another clause which was not a constitutional enactment 
but simple Federal legislation, prohibiting the transporta- 
tion or importation of alcoholic liquors from wet to dry 
States. Thus at the outset of its work, the Committee 
authorized a Federal control which is the very source of 
the evils of which the country is complaining, and im- 
bedded in the Constitution, which should be a statement 
of fundamental principles in government, an offensive 
form of sumptuary legislation. 

But the Committee did not stop even at this point. 
Yielding to the senseless clamor against the “ saloon,” an 
institution which no court and no individual has yet been 
able to define satisfactorily, it added a third clause, giv- 
ing Congress “concurrent power” to regulate or pro- 
hibit the sale of intoxicating liquors to be drunk on the 
premises where sold. The Committee does not trust the 
States to exercise their police powers properly, but de- 
mands that the final decision as to whether or not beer 
can be consumed in a hotel dining room, or at a corner 
saloon, or at a soda fountain, or in none of these places, 
be vested solely in Congress, acting under authority con- 
ferred by the Federal Constitution. Petty sumptuary 
legislation could hardly be carried to a more absurd ex- 
treme. Whatever “concurrent power” may mean, it 
certainly does not mean that any State, or all of them, 
can overrule Federal legislation. In practice, it signifies 
that the States may do what seems best, unless Congress 
rules that another arrangement is best. 

Throughout the hearings, the Committee has apparently 
labored under the delusion that what the country wants 
is permission to sop up beer and to guzzle whiskey. That 
is far from the wishes of the men and women who for 
thirteen years have led the fight against Prohibition. As 
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this Review has repeatedly insisted, with us it is not a 
question of beer or of whiskey, but wholly a question of 
good government. It is our conviction that temperance 
in the use of alcoholic beverages is best secured through 
the influence on the individual of religion and of educa- 
tion. Should this influence fail, so that intemperance be- 
comes a menace to the peace and good order of the com- 
munity, the necessary restrictions should be made and 
enforced by that community. In the regulation of per- 
sonal habits, innocuous in themselves, yet subject to abuse, 
legislation should be the last, not the first, recourse. 
Further, legislation, if deemed necessary, should be en- 
forceable. Otherwise it will only enhance the evil against 
which it is directed. 

Thirteen years of sad experience have demonstrated 
beyond doubt that Prohibition has no place in the Fed- 
eral Constitution. It cannot be enforced, and it brings 
with it a train of graft, perjury, murder, and general 
disrespect for law. Any substitute Amendment which 
fails “to restore to the States their ancient right of local 
self-government,” as Representative Beck writes, will per- 
petuate these frightful abuses, together with the fun- 
damental vice of Federal Prohibition which is its incom- 
patibility with the spirit and purposes of the Constitution. 


A Message from the Grave 


HE regret which was expressed by the whole 

country at the death of the late President, Calvin 
Coolidge, show that he held a place in the affection and 
good will of his countrymen won by few public servants 
within the last generation. There was a simplicity about 
the man that disarmed criticism and inspired confidence. 
He will not be remembered as a great statesman, yet his 
genuine desire to do what was best for his country con- 
ciliated the respect even of his most determined political 
opponents. 

Unimpeachable integrity marked his private and his 
official life. On leaving the White House, he returned 
to Northampton, the little Massachusetts town in which 
he began to practise law nearly forty years ago. Years of 
usefulness seem to lie before him, but it now appears 
that Mr. Coolidge felt that his career was drawing to a 
close. “I am tired, and cannot get rested,” he wrote a 
friend on the morning of his death. “I know that my 
work is done.” He did not realize the worth to his coun- 
trymen of the example which as a private citizen he set 
them in these days of changing and lowering standards. 

The character of the man is well revealed in his last 
public message, spoken over the radio on New Year’s Day. 

For the year 1933, it seems to me that we need cooperation 
and charity. The resources of our country are great enough to 
meet our requirements, if we help one another. We should co- 
operate to promote all kinds of business activity. We should 
do what we can in the way of charity. If all that is implied in 
these two words could be put in operation, not only would our 
economic conditions begin to improve, but our destitute would 
secure ample relief. I can think of no better resolution for the 
new year than to work in these directions. 


May his fellow-countrymen pay him their last homage 
by heeding his counsel. 
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Your Duty to the Poor 


HILarrRE BELLoc 
(Copyright, 1933) 


sort which ought most to unite Catholics and which 

it is most urgent for the Catholic spirit to deal with 
is also exactly that thing which Catholics must of neces- 
sity approach with the greatest hesitation. That thing 
is the present, the modern condition of the poor in our 
industrial civilization. 

It has all sorts of other “high-brow” names. It is 
open to any amount of economic discussion. It is the 
subject of policies of every sort, but for Catholics—that 
is, for the only people who are quite clear upon right 
morals—it is essentially “the condition of the poor.” 

Those who are not Catholics may hold any view they 
like upon human rights. A great many of them hold the 
simple view that a human being, as such, has no rights; 
he has not even the right to live. A great many hold 
vaguely that a human being ought not—as they put it— 
“to be allowed to starve”; but whether it is their nerves 
or their reason or their conscience that is affected they 
could hardly tell you, and they certainly have no firm 
moral doctrine in the matter. 

A considerable clear-headed and very determined 
minority think that a human being has a right not only to 
decent living but to his full share (or “ dividend”) in 
all the wealth producible by the community. These people 
used to be called Socialists and are now called Commu- 
nists—it is all the same thing—and they are so keen on 
this human right, not only to subsistence but to an aliquot 
share in the total production of the community, that they 
are not only ready but eager to sacrifice to it the essen- 
tial of human dignity: the right to dispose of oneself. 

Then there is a group of people more or less overlap- 
ping these, who hold that a human being has a right to 
live on condition that he shows certain moral qualities 
which they approve. Some of them think that he may 
legitimately be allowed to go under if he drinks beer. 
Others think that he may be allowed to go under if he is 
not persistent and regular at his work—and so on. 

The society in which we live, which is a non-Catholic 
society and very largely an anti-Catholic society, has ar- 
rived at the conclusion, which it has translated into acts 
and regulations, that a human being must at least be kept 
alive according to some minimum standard—which it sets 
very low indeed. 

But the motives for coming to that conclusion and 
for putting it into practice are not motives drawn wholly, 
nor perhaps principally, from a moral code; certainly they 
are not drawn from Christian doctrine. A large part of 
that motive is fear of disorder; another large part is the 
love of organization, the fun of “running” the poor; 
and a large part is anxiety with regard to the whole in- 
dustrial machine, a sort of insurance paid by capitalism 
to prevent its system from breaking down. 

Now Catholics have in this matter two perfectly clear 
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principles to guide them. The first is that a human being 
because he is a human being, without need of any other 
claim, has a right to “ human bread.” He has a right to 
live under conditions of subsistence which will maintain 
his full humanity. 

If he is wilfully parasitical you may punish him to 
reform him; if he is weak in will beyond a certain degree 
—and this may extend to actual imbecility—you must 
look after him because he cannot look after himself; but 
what you may never do under Catholic morals is to let 
him sink below the level which satisfies human dignity. 
You must not let him suffer acutely from want, whether 
from insufficient nourishment or from insufficient warmth 
and clothing or insufficient housing, and when one says 
“you” in this connection, it means not the State, or any 
abstraction, but you personally. 

It is your duty to act in the particular case, and in the 
general. If having superfluity you do not give to the 
needy neighbor out of that superfluity; if you do not 
actively help to give livelihood when livelihood is im- 
periled; if being a writer you do not write and being a 
speaker you do not speak or being a legislator you do not 
legislate to that effect, you are, according to Catholic 
morals, doing wrong. 

There is no doubt at all that today in England we are 
doing wrong in this regard; for there is no doubt that in 
a vast number of cases the sustenance provided for those 
who have nothing of their own is insufficient for right 
and normal human living. 

I will give a concrete case in point, only one out of 
hundreds of thousands up and down the country: I came 
across it the other day in my own neighborhood. 

A woman in middle age, in very bad health due to in- 
sufficient nourishment, having to support three growing 
children, and needing a fourth elder daughter to help her 
at home, her husband in the infirmary with cancer, her 
rent 5s. 6d. a week, the income provided for her out of 
public money is 13s. 6d. a week. She has, of course, 
made no effort to pay her rent for some time past, and 
the arrears are an added anxiety. I would ask anyone 
possessed of Catholic principles whether they regard 13s. 
a week for the mother of a family in these circumstances 
as sufficient to provide clothing and food under our con- 
ditions of climate and the rest. 

There is the first principle, and it is quite clear. We 
are not at this moment and in the present crisis doing 
enough. 

But we Catholics have a second principle—to wit, that 
property is a right. It might even well be argued that 
the Catholic ideal of society would be one in which prop- 
erty should be distributed as widely as possible, one in 
which there should be a determining number of free 
owners—but be that as it may, the right to property is a 
fixed point in Catholic morals. You cannot as a Catholic 
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support any system which denies this doctrine. And yet 
it is by the denial of this doctrine that pretty well all 
modern men who are not Catholics seek a solution for 
the dreadful mess into which they themselves have got 
society through their increasing abandonment of Catholic 
doctrine. The reigning Pope put the matter briefly and 
exactly when he said, “ The remedy [of Socialism] is 
worse than the disease.” The Socialist solution, which in 
its logical form is Communism, is worse even than the 
material misery which greed has imposed upon mankind. 

There is no contradiction between these two principles. 
The right to property, so far from absolving us from the 
duty of charity (in the narrowest and most material use 
of that term) is a correlative of charity. If there had 
been but a very little proportion of charity in our society, 
things would have never come to the present pass. Nor 
does the right to property contradict the right of the civil 
magistrate to levy upon property sums sufficient to sup- 
port the indigent. That support must come from some- 
where, and can come only from those who own, either as 
private owners or as managers of public endowments. 

If these two principles were clearly held throughout 
the community and acted upon, the worst part of the 
modern strain would be over. 

The mass of men have been dispossessed under the in- 
dustrial system: the understanding of what property is 
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and its value in society would tend to put them back into 
possession again, but meanwhile the urgent and immediate 
necessity of supporting the indigent would be recognized 
to the full instead of being, as it is, played with, argued 
about, restricted, and in general made to work as ill as 
possible. 

Now we are not in a position, we Catholics, to impose 
our morals. We are a very small minority, and the way 
in which the various parts of the Catholic scheme all fit 
in together and the obvious truth that the Catholic scheme 
—could it be accepted—would save society, is not recog- 
nized. But it remains true that our duty in the two 
branches of morals particularly applicable stands clear and 
that if we proclaim it each of us as strongly as possible 
and as often as possible, the people around us would get 
such an experience of the Faith as they have not yet had. 

If it were appreciated that there was one discernible 
body of people, and only one, who were fixed upon the 
two points: first, that the individual poor who owe their 
present dreadful state to industrialism are too poor and 
have a moral right to better things; secondly, that all 
schemes of relief based upon the denial of property and 
the setting up of a Socialist or a Communist State are 
intolerable in common morals, then the mass of people 
about us could not but wake up to what a force in human 
society the Catholic Church is. 


Is Technocracy Right? 


Joun W. BurKE 


, \ECHNOCRACY is an old word used by a new 
group to designate alternately either the group 
itself or the new theory of economics which the 

group is proposing. This article employs the word in the 

latter sense, and has but little to say about the sponsor- 
ing group of individuals. 

Although Technocracy is asserted to be susceptible of 
general application to all persons, at least on the North 
American continent, the published data show that it di- 
rectly affects only those engaged in “ mechanical industry.” 
But the clear inference is that all others also would feel 
its powerful influence. The theory is based chiefly on 
a study of the vast increase of mechanical power in in- 
dustry during the past twenty-five years. This study has 
been pursued for about ten years by a small group of 
prominent engineers, an architect, an economist, and a 
few others, comprising a total of less than a dozen tech- 
nical experts, with present headquarters at Columbia 
University but not on the university staff nor within its 
organization. Besides these leaders it is stated that the 
principles of Technocracy now have some 350 active 
adherents throughout the world. 

Let us summarize briefly what these men claim to have 
found : 

Man did but little from the dawn of history to the middle of 


the eighteenth century to increase his powers. What man could 
produce during that long period was largely a matter of what 


he could produce with his hands. Since all human activity is 
determined quantitatively by the amount of energy consumed, we 
can truly say that all history, until recently, has not witnessed 
an appreciable social change, in the sense herein defined. 

It was not until after the year 1800 that the steam 
engine came into common use in industry. 

For 7,000 years no change in the rate of doing work was ef- 
fected. Then, within the last 100 years, we have multiplied the 
original output rate of the human engine by 9,000,000 in a modern 
energy transversion unit. Most of this 9,000,000, or 8,766,000, has 
occurred in the last twenty-five years. 

Numerous illustrations are given by the technical group 
to show the immense increase in production output by a 
man working with high-powered modern machinery as 
compared with that of a man working only with his hands 
or with the crude tools of ancient times. As a result 
principally of the displacement of men by the rapidly in- 
creasing use of machinery these technicians state that 
there were nearly 3,000,000 unemployed in this country 
at the peak of production in 1928, and that “if the whole 
production plant were put to work at full capacity today 
there would be about 6,000,000 unemployed workers.” 
They assert that with the continued improvement in ma- 
chinery efficiency the trend of industry as it progressed 
for several years prior to the crash of 1929 will result 
before many years in an army of 20,000,000 unemployed 
in normal times. 

It is not merely that a man by the use of individual 
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machines may produce as much as several men without 
machines. Within the past twenty years the individual 
machines in many industries have been displaced by huge 
trains of machinery, operated almost automatically. In 
the words of one of the expounders of technocracy in the 
New Outlook: 

Machines have been used by man since 1800, but technological 
mechanisms—the advanced application of engineering to the ma- 
chine—are less than two decades old. The machine displaced 
handicraft, but technology has displaced hand-operated machines 
with one, two, or three automatic machines to the single industrial 


plant. 

After a long technical discussion of existing industrial 
conditions and their causes the New Outlook article con- 
tends that our present social and economic system, based 
on the principle of private property, cannot be saved. 
Organic change is inevitable. The article proceeds with 
the following prophecy and conclusion: 

The next two years will witness a succession of remedial pallia- 
tives to be offered by our legislative bodies, our financial institu- 
tions, and social organizations. America in that period will witness 
a procession of the dumb, the halt, and the blind, stumbling from 
one futile gesture to another into a final sublimation of fear. . . 
These problems transcend all social theories and partisan politics 
—even government. It is civilization itself. Technology has writ- 
ten mene mene tekel upharsin across the face of the price system. 
. . - Of course the entire social structure must be changed. Why 
not? But again it is not a matter of choice. Technology has 
brought our present system to its doom. 

All this invites some comment. It should be noted that 
the alleged findings of fact have not been accorded unani- 
mous acceptance by other writers who have discussed 
Technocracy. Certain errors and exaggerations have been 
pointed out in the cases and examples cited by Tech- 
nocracy to illustrate its claim that modern machinery is 
displacing millions of workers. But no critic has whittled 
down the overwhelming and devastating figures on the 
recent and sudden growth of power or energy units in 
industry. It is almost like subtracting from infinity ; how- 
ever much evidence we take away there is plenty re- 
maining. 

While all authorities, therefore, agree with Technocracy 
on the fact of this increase of energy in industry, in other 
words, technological mechanism, there are many distin- 
guished industrial leaders and their satellites who strenu- 
ously deny that this results in any considerable unemploy- 
ment. They admit there are temporary displacements, 
but they insist that the ousted worker is soon re-employed 
in new phases of industry often induced or developed 
by the very technology which had displaced him. 

Doubtless there was a period at the beginning of the 
modern machine in industry when displaced workers thus 
were absorbed. As the automobile was going into mass 
production, no doubt more men found employment in 
the steel, glass, paint, and other collateral industries. But 
as these industries themselves became further mechanized 
this process ceased. 

Before the machine age the race was unable by manual 
exertion to fabricate an ample supply of any conveniences 
except such simple articles as common tools or vehicles, 
or even to raise an abundance of food. The power to pro- 
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duce was multiplied by the first series of modern ma- 
chines, and further multiplied by successive inventions 
and improvements until in this country at least the pro- 
ductive capacity is generous to a fault. And there is no 
sign that it is yet static. 

How naive is the assumption of the stand-patters that 
technological mechanism by 1928 had adjusted itself 
automatically, and would remain adjusted indefinitely, 
to that precise position where substantially no workers 
would be displaced but practically all would be employed 
and they for eight hours per day! The industrial critics 
of Technocracy who still hold this particular Pollyannaism 
now seem to be in a small minority. Authentic statistics 
are against them. In fact numerous conservative engineers 
outside the Technocracy group have maintained for years 
that machinery is contributing to unemployment, but in- 
dustry in the main has not had the moral courage to look 
the facts in the face. 

On the question of technological unemployment we 
may turn from Technocracy and its challengers to the 
competent and unbiased Committee on Recent Social 
Trends which was appointed by President Hoover. In 
its report issued the first of this month the Committee 
states that of the “ gainfully occupied” the number of 
persons in manufacturing, mining, and agriculture was 
seventy-seven per cent in 1870 and only fifty-two per 
cent in 1930, and it adds: “ Unless there is a speeding 
up of social invention or a slowing down of mechanical 
invention, grave maladjustments are certain to result.” 
The statistics on technological unemployment cited by 
Technocracy, and in the main substantially checked by 
other engineers, are not all the evidence adducible. This 
writer has a simple mathematical demonstration of the 
same truth, and as plain as the law against perpetual 
motion, yet of course too abstruse for inclusion in this 
article. Obviously I am of the opinion that Technocracy 
is substantially correct in its claim that the machine has 
displaced an army of workers in this country, and that if 
no corrective be applied this army will grow to alarming 
proportions. 

Touching now upon the proposal of Technocracy to 
substitute a unit of energy for a unit of gold as the 
medium of exchange, I leave this problem to the financial 
economists. Let me, however, refer to a physical condi- 
tion incident to the proposed system. True, a unit of 
energy, such as the erg, is absolute and unchanging. A 
man may erect a dam and hydro-electric plant that would 
produce a million ergs in a given fraction of time. It 
would cost him a certain expenditure of energy to con- 
struct this power plant. Another man at another site 
where the quantity and head of water, the width of the 
river and the character of the foundation are different 
from those at the first site would have to expend three 
times as much energy to construct a plant of the same 
energy capacity as the former. In this imperfect world 
he may even devise a true measure without finding full 
justice. What difference to him which side of the equa- 
tioa is unbalanced? While looking for a just and precise 
solution we are reminded of that disciple of Charles Lamb 
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who said to the perplexed cobbler: “I ordered one boot 
larger than the other, and now you have made one boot 
smaller than the other.” 

Just how Technocracy would use an energy unit as a 
measure of exchange it has not made clear. It denounces 
our “ price system” but leaves us to infer that its pro- 
posed substitute would be simply another price system 
with a new unit. After showing the vast increase of 
energy consumed in modern industry, and the consequent 
increase in unemployment, it declares that these conditions 
compel a radical change in our social economy but it is 
vague as to what that change must be. Its spokesmen 
have declared with varying emphasis that capitalism must 
go and that the new order will be governed by engineers. 
I have a pride in engineering, but would not see it dom- 
inate the home, the church, the school, or the intimate 
social relations. Engineering needs the social amenities 
more than they need engineering. Having developed pro- 
duction, it now should solve the problem of distribution, 
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and not distribution of goods merely but of work and of 
profits. It requires no new social order to accamplish 
this. If at this point any reader is moved to make an 
invidious comparison let him desist. In this writer’s opin- 
ion the engineering method has not been used on any im- 
portant question at Washington in the past four years. 

The fatal defect in the proposed new order of Tech- 
nocracy is that it fails to appreciate the dignity of man 
and his development through the centuries in religion, 
art, and personal liberty. In its single-track pursuit of 
bare science Technocracy unwittingly augments the ma- 
terial machine and minimizes the spiritual in man. We all 
recognize the beneficence of the machine in saving labor 
but Technocracy errs in thinking that the machine has 
conquered man and that it is forcing him to surrender the 
philosophy of life and liberty learned through the ages. 
He can cure his ills without Technocracy. The new group 
has proven these ills in the court of public opinion, but 
its new order is not the best and must be ruled out. 


The Paulist Fathers: 1858-1933 


Wicrrip Parsons, S.J. 


be lavished next week on those whom we familiarly 

know as the Paulist Fathers, a cognomen made a 
true household word over the air, but whom the Church 
officially knows as The Missionary Society of St. Paul the 
Apostle. On July 7, 1858, the four first Paulists drew 
up the Program of Rule, and so their successors are cele- 
brating this year their seventy-fifth anniversary. It is 
fitting that the ceremonies should be advanced so that their 
climax comes on January 25, the Feast of the Conversion 
of St. Paul the Apostle. 

In those seventy-five years that have passed, the Paul- 
ists have made a deep furrow in the field of the Church’s 
existence in America. In more than one sense they are 
an American Congregation: in one sense particularly are 
they our very own, for they are our only men’s Congre- 
gation of purely American origin. They actually go back 
to Rome, in some words from Pius XI to Father Isaac 
Hecker, and recently they have gone back to their city 
of birth, when they took over Santa Susanna; but even 
there the inhabitants now know that gray old pile as 
“ The American church.” The cracked and jangling bell, 
once operated vigorously by the good Sisters of the con- 
vent, to the distraction of two Americans who were trying 
to study close by, is stilled (it is hoped), but the revenge 
of time has brought Americans, Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic, flocking to it on the Street of the Twentieth of 
September and peace to no few of them. Isaac Hecker, 
who built a great new church in New York, would have 
been proud of his old church in eternal Rome. 

Hecker was born into a German immigrant family in 
New York on December 18, 1819. The Heckers lived in 
the Hester Street section—not so poor a quarter then— 
and Isaac, at the age of eleven worked as office boy on 
Zion’s Herald, a Methodist periodical that still comes 
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out. When his big brothers started a bake shop on Rut- 
gers Street, little Isaac was drafted to carry bread to the 
family store on Pearl Street, and when he was big enough, 
he actually kneaded and baked. The baking enterprise 
later flourished and Hecker’s Rolled Oats became famous ; 
but Isaac had taken his flight long since. He educated 
himself, reading among other light exercises the works 
of Kant and Hegel, propping them up above the dough 
trough. He also conceived a hatred of social injustice, 
and made stump speeches at the age of sixteen on the 
inequalities of the industrial system. 

In the bake shop about this age he began the hard and 
painful spiritual pilgrimage that nine years later was to 
lead him to the Catholic Church. This boy had a keen 
sense of God, His presence, His will, and His power. 
He saw Bishop Hughes but came away discouraged at the 
hard word discipline that was flung at him. He went to 
Boston, seeking God in that home of enlightenment, and 
saw Orestes Brownson, not yet a Catholic. Brownson 
sent him to look for God at Brook Farm, in West Rox- 
bury, and he interrogated George Ripley, Theodore 
Parker, Nathaniel Hawthorne. Finding there little love 
and too much thinking, he tried Fruitlands, Bronson Al- 
cott’s experiment, and met Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Henry Thoreau. God was not in the transcendentalists. 
Later he lived with Thoreau’s mother at Concord and 
studied Latin and Greek. Brownson suddenly astounded 
the world by becoming a Catholic and bade Hecker fol- 
low him. Isaac, twenty-four years old, saw Bishop Fen- 
wick in Boston, and then went to New York and was 
received into the Church in 1844 by Bishop, later Cardinal, 
McCloskey. His conversion was an interior movement, 
in which reason and love had about equal parts. 

The second period of his life began soon after. He 
became a Redemptorist, made his novitiate and studies in 
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Belgium and England, was ordained in 1849, and in 1851 
returned to America to begin a happy and fruitful mis- 
sion career of seven years with some American-born com- 
panions throughout the Northern States. At this time 
Hecker wrote his books, “ Questions of the Soul” and 
“Aspirations of Nature.” Then the idea arose that their 
ministry would be more fruitful if they formed an Eng- 
lish-speaking Redemptorist community. Finding no en- 
couragement, they took things into their own hands and 
in 1858 sent Father Hecker to Rome to plead their caz:se 
with higher Superiors. “ He went,” says Father Gillis 
in his little book, ‘“‘ The Paulists,” “ armed with a letter 
written by the Provincial, sealed with the seal of the 
Order, disapproving indeed of the journey, but testifying 
that Hecker was a good Redemptorist, full of zeal for 
souls and that up to that time his Superiors had been en- 
tirely satisfied with him.” The General, however, and his 
consultors decided it was insubordination, and expelled 
him. 

It was to him a crushing blow, for he loved the Order. 
Followed heartbreaking months of knocking at Roman 
doors, until at length that of Cardinal Barnabo, Prefect 
of the Propaganda, was opened to him and a solution 
appeared. He and his companions were released from 
their vows and Pius IX after several audiences told 
Hecker to go back to America and found a society along 
the lines of which he dreamed. Bishop Hughes immedi- 
ately approved the Program of Rule drawn up in that 
year of 1858 by the four ex-Redemptorists, Hecker, 
Francis A. Baker, Augustine F. Hewit, and George 
Deshon. Clarence Walworth, who had been their com- 
panion, joined the Albany Diocese. James A. McMaster, 
the great editor, had gone to the Redemptorist novitiate 
with Hecker, but that impulsive youth lasted there only 
a few months. 

The first Paulists were an interesting group. They 
were all Americans and all converts. Baker was a prod- 
uct of the Oxford Movement, and had been an Episco- 
palian minister ‘n Baltimore. He died prematurely in 
1865, and left a memory of eloquence and gentle saintli- 
ness. Hewit was a Connecticut product of a line of min- 
isters who traced back to John and Priscilla Alden. He 
was an intellectual, a teacher and writer, editor for long 
of the Catholic World. Deshon was a soldier, graduate 
of West Point, roommate there of General Grant, and 
teacher of mathematics. He was the man of practical 
affairs. 

This new society had for its immediate purpose the 
same as that of any Religious Order or Congregation: 
the sanctification of its members, the tracing in their own 
lives of the pattern of Christ. Like several Religious 
bodies in Europe, it did not impose the three vows of 
Religion—poverty, chastity, and obedience—but substi- 
tuted for them a solemn promise, enjoining on its mem- 
bers the virtues of the Religious life. The founders did 
not exclude the vows, they left the question open, to be 
decided later, if it should prove necessary; that decision 
has never been taken. In due course, the Paulist Rule, 
which had always enjoyed Episcopal sanction, was re- 
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vised under the new Code of Canon Law, and was ap- 
proved by the Holy See in 1929. 

But besides its general purpose of the Religious life, 
the Paulist Society had, again like other Religious bodies, 
its special and immediate aim. As its official name indi- 
cates, its “spirit” is that of the missions, and its particu- 
lar patron is St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles. It has 
the specific purpose of carrying the truth of Catholicism 
to the American people, and being American in its origin 
and in its ways it is devised as an excellent means to that 
difficult end. If it has parishes, this is not its ordinary 
work. By missions, preaching, writing, and lately over 
the air, it addresses peculiarly the non-Catholic American 
and its whole apologetic is aimed at making him love and 
understand the Catholic truth. Needless to say, it has 
what one might imagine to be an embarrassingly large 
following among Catholics, as if they had to shout over 
them to be heard outside. 

The interesting fact is that the Paulists immediately 
came to grips with our greatest problem in this country. 
In other countries the Church is persecuted, but it is 
known and understood. When the Church in Europe is 
fought and sometimes crushed, it is because its enemies 
know that it stands for the supremacy of God and the 
Kingship of Christ, and the opposition is open and under- 
stood. The Church is hated but it is not ignored; its 
influence remains, even in defeat. In this country perse- 
cution is far more subtle and hard to combat: the Church 
has been persecuted by being ignored. Open opposition 
comes from obscure and lowly agitators; the great and 
important have mostly ignored us. Could anything be 
more fatal to the spread of the knowledge of the Faith? 

Hecker designed the Paulists to break down that boy- 
cott. When he entered the Church in 1844 he found it 
still in the Catacombs. Two years before, had died Bish- 
op England of Charleston, who had spent his days trying 
to force the Church out into the normal life of the coun- 
try. But he, a foreigner himself, had pleaded in vain 
with his brother Bishops, mostly foreigners also, to join 
in breaking down the walls of indifference. He saw the 
Church doomed to an existence in this country in the by- 
ways only of American life. The social inferiority of 
Catholic immigrants, the foreign origin of most of our 
priests, the persistence of the English anti-papal tradition, 
all these aggravated the false policy of our leaders. It 
must have deeply hurt Hecker, fresh from Emerson and 
Ripley, Boston and Concord, to see the Church of the 
Apostles ignored in his native country. 

Whose was the fault? Implied in Hecker’s experiment 
was the assertion that it was our fault. His society was 
his answer, and the influence that it has had, not only on 
the non-Catholic world, but more especially on the Cath- 
olic world, by its impulse and example, has been incal- 
culable. His followers preached the Catholic truth, whole 
and uncompromising, but they sought to preach it in an 
accent that would be comprehended by a people who had 
largely lost the faculty of reasoning and would not be 
interested by a proposition and a proof. One evidence 
that they succeeded in this difficult task was that they 
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never lost the confidence of the Hierarchy, and that they 
were the inspiration of such men as Ireland, Keane, and 
Gibbons. Another is that the Society safely weathered 
the storm of Modernism, which began with the true prem- 
ise of the necessity of preaching the Gospel to an unbe- 
lieving world in a way that the world would understand 
and ended with a conclusion of unbelief itself. Even in 
Father Hecker’s time and shortly after his death other 
storms arose, some of which are known and some of 
which will some day be recorded, and which must have 
seemed terrible enough at the time, but at which the Paul- 
ists of today can afford to smile in this seventy-fifth year 
without making any apologies. 

It is pleasant also to record here some striking Paulist 
contacts with the Jesuits. It was to a Jesuit, Bishop Fen- 
wick of Boston, to whom young Hecker went with his 
plea to be allowed to enter the Church, and with his last 
difficulties to be smoothed away. And it was the Jesuit 
Provincial, Father Thomas J. Campbell, S.J., and a 
former editor of this paper, who preached the funeral 
oration at Hecker’s funeral. When he was waiting in 
1858 in Rome for his answer from the Pope, the Roman 
Jesuits became interested in him and had him write two 
articles on his ideas of the American situation in the Civilta 
Cattolica. And it may be said without too much indis- 
cretion but with a sense of gratitude that the Jesuits in 
Rome did not forget him, for on more than one occasion, 
as I have learned, when things looked a little dark, it was 
the Jesuit authorities in Rome who were able to help turn 
the scale in the Paulists’ favor. And not least, and one 
likes to recommend it to consideration, one recalls that 
the first to be canonized who died on United States soil 
was the Jesuit St. Isaac Jogues. Did he even in Hecker’s 
life take a kindly interest in the doings of his fellow-New 
Yorker by adoption? 

The achievements of the Paulists in the United States 
are known and praised in the Church of God. From the 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle under the elevated in New 
York, with the Paulist Press close by and also Station 
WLWL, to Old St. Mary’s near Chinatown in San 
Francisco and its Chinese mission, and to the other St. 
Mary’s near the Loop in Chicago where many a traveling 
priest has said Mass, and even to Toronto in Ontario 
their labors have spread. The Paulist Press, with its 
million pamphlets a year, and the Catholic World, with its 
secure place as a fosterer of Catholic literature, deserve a 
treatment by themselves—they are the fulfilment of one 
of Father Hecker’s fondest dreams. It is entirely fitting, 
too, that the newest means of communication, wider in 
reach and more popular than the printed word, that is, 
the radio, should be a Paulist and a Pauline way of 
spreading truth; WLWL’s broadcasts are heard in every 
Eastern State from Canada to Florida. The Paulist choir 
of Father Finn, and the only less well-known Chicago 
choir, have carried the sung beauty of the liturgy to al- 
most as many non-Catholics as the Paulist missionaries 
have carried Catholic truth. Of the work for the Church 
of Father John J. Burke, C.S.P., as General Secretary of 
the N. C. W. C., the historical annals of the years since 
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1919 will some day be full. The Catholic Missionary 
Union, with its Apostolic Mission House at the Catholic 
University in Washington, with its memories of Fathers 
Walter Elliott and Alexander Doyle, and established to 
train priests for mission work to non-Catholics, are pow- 
erful extensions of the Paulist work, along with the maga- 
zine, the Missionary, whose lamented editor, Father Lewis 
O’Hern, C.S.P., was so dear to his fellow Catholic editors. 

In memory of all the Paulists who have passed away, 
and in fraternal affection to those who still labor among 
us, the Editors of AMeErica are happy to offer the Paulist 
Fathers our congratulations on seventy-five good labor- 
ious years and our prayers for the grace of God in their 
future years, which may they be many. 


What’s Wrong with the World 


James WitiiAm Fitz Patrick 


ESTERDAY was the sort of day which makes 

Johnny Newcomers to the open spaces wonder just 
what form of dementia Americana it was that drove 
them to exchange the certain terrors of a city winter for 
the unknown horrors of a country one; and sends Old 
Timers hurrying down the cellar stairs towards the hard- 
cider department with a bung starter and a spigot. 

Early in the morning a dogged drizzle, half-rain and 
half-snow, had set in and kept at it sullenly until night- 
fall. It was silly to think of taking a walk, because as 
fast as the drizzle struck earth it froze solid, promising 
broken legs or necks to the foolhardy. The three hitherto 
unfailing compensations for being prisoned indoors had 
been destroyed. They were, in order of importance, gaz- 
ing out the window across the wide brown meadows and 
the scattered woodlands to the beckoning hills twenty 
miles distant ; watching the continuous acrobatic perform- 
ances of Mittens, the four-month-old kitten, and marvel- 
ing at the endless entertainment possibilities wrapped up 
in a quill of paper tied to the door latch with a long string ; 
and burying oneself in a hair-raising yarn of adventure 
of one of my favorite heroes, Tough “dick” Donahue, 
Ed Jenkins, the Phantom Crook, or Jo Gar, the Filipino 
Master Sleuth. 

Gazing out the window brought only the sight of clouds 
of wind-blown, impenetrable fog through which came the 
nerve-rasping, incessant, chained-up barking of the hunt- 
ing dogs owned by the Man on the Place Adjoining. 
The kitten had disappeared right after breakfast, and an 
intensive search of the hundred-odd hiding places this 
ancient house affords had failed to find her. The rural- 
free-delivery man in his red winter car, which looks like 
a fire chief’s battle wagon and moves with the speed of an 
arterial-sclerotic snail, had by leaving a single letter in the 
mail box banished any desire to read. The letter proved 
to be Epistle Number Four by Roger W. Babson, apostle 
to the Depressed Business Men of America. It was sub- 
titled “ What Can Prayer Accomplish?” and it sparkled 
with gems of Mr. Babson’s peppiest theology. It also 
carried a footnote, a kind of Nihil Obstat, on “ Faith,” 
quoted—in pearl type—from Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
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the pontiff of platitude. A “shot” of Babson followed 
by a “chaser” of Fosdick finished Donahue, Jenkins, 
and Gar. There was nothing to do but wait like Mr. 
Perkins Micawber and hope that something would turn 
up. It did. 

The logs were blazing in the lonely darkness of the 
living room and throwing melancholy shadows on the 
oak-beamed ceiling when the door knocker thundered the 
announcement of a caller. It was the Man on the Place 
Adjoining and he bore, hooked by a tenacious forefinger, 
his customary calling card, which is a wicker-bound jug 
of generous proportions. 

“ Thought you might be out,” he explained, as he de- 
posited the jug with proper care on the hearthstone and 
bestowed a prodigious wink on me. I admitted I was 
out.” “’Tain’t no night to be out,” he decided, and I 
agreed. 

Now there are neighbors of mine, representatives of 
the Best People, who find fault with me frequently and 
caustically because the Man on the Place Adjoining and 
I are friends. They say that he is an ignorant yokel, that 
he flavors his talk with “cripes!”, that he drinks too 
much, and that he carries with him the odor of the stable. 
Not knowing that I am a low person who finds the odor 
of the stable suggestively pleasant around Christmas time, 
they cannot see what we can possibly have in common. 
It is really pitiable how blind the Best People can be 
when it comes to essential things. 

For example, my fault-finding neighbors could not see 
the Man on the Place Adjoining as he stood last night in 
the firelight, wringing with one work-calloused, nail-black- 
ened hand the icicles that hung like tiny stalactites from 
his ferocious mustache, while with the other he fumbled 
for something hidden in the breast of his sheepskin-lined 
greatcoat. If they had been present, and I am glad they 
were not, because then the evening would have been 
ruined, they would have seen him draw forth a tiny 
drenched ball of fur and lay it gently on the rug where 
the warmth of the fire would reach it. They would have 
said it was just a cat of no breeding at all, whereas it was 
really the vanished Mittens home from her first great 
adventure with the world, trembling from cold and fright, 
and, I feared, more dead than alive. 

“ She’ll be all right after a bit,” he reassured me. “ The 
wife heard her cryin’ a little while ago. Pore little thing 
was stuck in a crotch in the apple tree back of the kitchen 
and couldn’t get neither up nor down.” I knew that apple 
tree and just how high from the ground its lowest limbs 
were. It was no easy job for an oldish man, weary after 
a long day’s toil, to pick his way on such a night to the 
barn, drag down his tallest ladder, and make its precari- 
ous ascent so that a foolish freezing kitten could be re- 
stored to its even more foolish owner. I made a bad fist 
of it trying to express my thanks. 

“Cripes, I didn’t come over to bring her back,” he 
protested in his ignorant yokel fashion. “I got tired 
settin’ round doin’ nuthin’. Tell the truth, I wanted com- 
pany.” From which it should be noted that in addition 
to the faults my neighbors find in him, the Man on the 
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Place Adjoining juggles with the truth. It was the lonely 
newcomer, not he, who needed company and he was the 
one who knew it. 

So I got the goblets, and the corn-cob cork was drawn 
from the wicker-bound jug and we toasted the return of 
the reviving prodigal. 

“°*Tain’t bad, is it?” he asked when I smacked my lips. 

“ Bad? It’s nectar,” I answered. 

“No,” he corrected quietly, “just huckleberries and 
elderberry blow and plums and peaches thrun together. 
When she got through workin’ I thrun her in a barrel of 
hand-picked, russet apple cider, and bunged her up. She 
ain’t bad for a five-year-old if I do say it myself.” 

“You did a fine job,” I complimented. 

“TI didn’t have nuthin’ to do with it,” he protested. 
“T just thrun the stuff together, that was all. God done 
the rest.” 

“ God!” I exclaimed in spite of myself. 

“Oh, I spose educated fellows like you call it science 
or nature or suthin. I call it God,” he insisted stubbornly. 
“ But then I ain’t got no education.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of that,” I apologized hastily. “I 
thought you weren’t a churchgoer.” 

“ Neither I ain't,” he declared proudly. 
of the church years ago.” 

“For what?” I coaxed. 

“Well,” he said, reaching for the jug, “I just got tired 
listenin’ to them deacons that runs the bank and the 
church tellin’ God His business Sunday after Sunday. 
The bank blew up with my money in it and I come to 
the conclusion that people that couldn’t run a bank didn’t 
have no call to tell God how to run the world. But, 
cripes, I ain’t got no religion. Come by it honest enough. 
I never see a hick’ry log burnin’ I don’t think of my 
grandaddy.” Accustomed as I am to the apparent non- 
sequiturs of the Man on the Place Adjoining, I could not 
quite see the connection between hickory logs, gran- 
daddies, and religion. “Grandpop, he always said he 
wanted to be buried in a hick’ry coffin so’s he’d go through 
hellfire poppin’! ” he boasted. 

He picked up the kitten and began to stroke her softly. 
“The trouble with the world right now is people tryin’ 
to tell God His business,” he resumed. “And it can’t be 
done. You take that Mis’ Filson bought the old Carter 
place. She’s a smart woman, been to college and all that. 
Why she knows what’s goin’ on all over the earth, let 
alone in the village. Cripes, she talked me dumb for two 
hours one day tellin’ me about what the Japs was doin’ to 
the Chinese.” 

“While her kids were throwing laundry soap down my 
well to ruin it,” I interrupted bitterly. The same Mrs. 
Filson was not only one of the neighbors who gossiped 
about my friendship for the Man on the Place Adjoining 
but had further irritated me by announcing her disap- 
proval of Al Smith because he was not “ internationally 
minded ” when I called to remonstrate with her about 
her children’s ideas of amusement. 

“Some people is like that,” he soothed tolerantly. 
“City people, I mean. She spent a pile of money on the 
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place. You never seen such a vegetable garden as she 
laid out from a blue print. Brought strawberry plants 
all the way from England. They had to be set out jest 
so and cultivated jest so or she had a fit. I will say that 
the first year they bore I never seen such berries. Big as 
a half dollar, every one of ’em. But she wasn’t satisfied.” 
He filled the goblets again. “They was a lot of cats 
around here and she got terrible het up over them cats,” 
he said after a long draught. ‘“ Seems the cats was actin’ 
like all cats does and was huntin’ the birds every time 
they could smell ’em or see ’em. Now God made cats and 
He made ’em like that. But Mis’ Filson, she aimed to 
fix the Lord’s mistake. So she hired the Squire’s boys 
and them young hellions of Mitchell’s to round up all 
the cats they could lay hands on. And she give em ten 
cents for every cat they brung in. I dunno what she done 
with ’em after she got ’em but anyway when Spring come 
they wasn’t a cat in the township and the woods was full 
of birds. Never seen so many ’fore or since. Mis’ Filson 
she was tickled to death. Seemed like she’d showed the 
Lord how things ought to be done. But the Lord He had 
the last say. Yes, sir, He fixed her good.” He chuckled 
happily as he drained the goblet and settled back in his 
easy chair. 

“How?” I demanded. 

“She didn’t have a berry that summer,” he drawled. 
“ The birds she was so keen on pertectin’ agin the cats 
et every berry on the vines ’fore they even got started. 
Ho, hum! I can’t set here all night drinkin’ your likker.” 
He handed the now sleeping kitten over to me as he 
stood up. 

“Give her a little warm milk "fore you go to bed,” he 
counseled in a whisper. 

Then as he was leaving the Man on the Place Adjoin- 
ing laid a ponderous paw on my shoulder and the real 
purpose of his visit came out in case I had not suspected 
it before. 

“Don’t get discouraged about the weather, son,” he 
said softly so as not to disturb the sleeping Mittens. 
“ That’s some more of God’s business. Don’t try to 
hurry Him up to send better. I used to do that thirty 
years ago when I first come here. But I learned after a 
while that tomorrow is another day.” And with that he 
went off home. 

Even with such sound advice I went to bed a little 
doubtful. This Christmas Eve morning I was convinced 
that the Man on the Place Adjoining knew whereof he 
spoke. For when I was awakened, with just the suspicion 
of a headache, by the kitten turning somersaults on the 
bedclothes under which I was buried, and went to the 
window to scratch away a peekhole through the frosted 
glass, I saw that God was in His heaven and all was right 
with the world. The wide meadow was a blanket of spot- 
less country snow; from the leafless branches of the scat- 
tered woodlands millions of ice diamonds hung sparkling 
in the sunlight; and the hills twenty miles away stood 
white and steadfast and smiling against a background of 
dazzling blue. It was going to be a white Christmas 
after all! 
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ITTLE publicity has been given to recent movements 
on the American bond market, yet nothing could 
illustrate more effectively the futility of the efforts of 
responsible business during recent months to fight the 


depression. 


The first week of 1933 saw a substantial recovery in 
the general bond market, with many issues topping their 
highest prices of 1932. Government issues are heavily 
oversubscribed. Savings banks, commercial banks, insur- 
ance companies, corporations, and private investors have 
entered the bond market for large blocks. The reason is 
not hard to find. All these institutions and organizations 
have insisted for the past year or so on a very high 
liquidity status, with the exception of the Government, 
of course. In the long run, this liquidity is costly, be- 
cause it brings in little return. Banks, insurance com- 
panies, private investors, and corporations must make a 
profit in these times when profits are scarce and the money 
rate and interest rate are still running at excessively 
high levels. 

The opinion seems to prevail among these investors that 
the deflation has almost come to a stop. They are enter- 
ing the bond market to make profits; thus, the strong 
demand for so-called second-grade securities with an ex- 
ceptionally high return. They want to get around taxa- 
tion; therefore, the willingness to subscribe (and many 
times oversubscribe) Government bonds. 

But the tendency toward bond investment shows that 
there are millions, and even billions, of dollars roaming 
Wall Street in an attempt to find a secure hiding place. 
These huge funds are taken away from business in gen- 
eral. On the one side, there is the bitter need for loans. 
Factories cannot work, stores and shops close down, mines 
stand still, workers are laid off, and wages and salaries 
are slashed, because there is no money available for proper 
operation. On the other side, there are billions of dollars 
with nothing “on their mind” but to be secure. 

How can these dollars be secure if the factories, plants, 
railroads, and stores are deprived of them? How can 
the huge production and distribution system of the United 
States get going again if the financial lubrication is not 
available? Those business men who insist that renewed 
production is the only way out are blocking their own 
way by withdrawing their funds. 

But the most important (and the most regrettable) 
aspect of this trend on the bond market is of a social or, 
if you wish, of a human nature. With millions of fam- 
ilies in utter distress, with production and consumption 
further apart than ever before, it is perfectly clear by now 
that any constructive measure must deal with the con- 
sumer first of all. Yet, the bond market shows us, after 
more than three years of depression, that those who can 
support, do not come to the help of the producer. But 
where is the consumer in this rush for the bond market? 

GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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Education 


A Two-Billion-Dollar Trend to What? 
Joun WILTBYE 


HE two fat volumes of “ Recent Social Trends in 
the United States,” with a foreword by Herbert 
Hoover, described on the title page as President of the 


United States, were recently laid at my door. Since the 


state of my health has been somewhat dubious of late (the 
faculty seem to think that there is something awry with 
my medulla oblongata and the adjacent cortex) I felt at 
once that here was an opportunity to test my sanity, hardly 
less precious than that of the British statesman who, on 
recovery from a fever, was presented with the first edi- 
tion of “ The Ring and the Book.” 

Now I confess to a dislike of men who talk about 
“trends” more than once in a fortnight; my hatred of 
forewords, mincing or plain, is all but pathological. Trends 
and forewords recall those terribly earnest creatures who 
discourse in monologue on the sacredness of the gifts of 
the individual child, and on the enrichment of the cur- 
riculum. They have nothing whatever to learn from the 
outstanding characteristic of the Ancient Mariner; you 
have an idea that they mean to say something, but you 
do not know what it is. Whatever it may be, you wish 
they would forthwith say it, and then fix their glittering 
eye on a hardier victim. But when their chief theme is 
the enrichment of the curriculum,-my reason totters. 

That, doubtless, is the reason why the faculty will find 
more gaps and fissures in my brain fabric at our next 
meeting. For I have just read the seventh chapter of the 
first volume of “ Trends,” written by Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, of the University of Chicago, under the heading 
“ Education.” To do him instant justice, Dr. Judd, while 
he occasionally refers to enrichment, does not fray the 
phrase. By way of variety, he informs us that the cur- 
ricula “are being expanded, and are being increasingly 
adapted to the diverse needs of all classes of learners.” 
Here, to be sure, is our old friend “ enrichment,” but in 
a new frock coat and a hat pulled over his eyes, 

I suppose I am too old-fashioned and narrow to 
follow Dr. Judd’s comment with understanding and ap- 
proval, but as the data are common property I have turned 
to them. Here is an elaborate table, gathered chiefly from 
“The Biennial Survey of Education,” which I found on 
page 331. It is an excellent illustration, I think, of what 
is meant today by most American educators when they 
speak of the “expansion” or “enrichment of the cur- 
riculum.” As it is not nearly so complicated as it would 
appear at first sight, I invite you to examine it. 

How would you “assess” or “ evaluate” these data? 
Do they indicate an enrichment of the curriculum or a 
dilution of its vital fluids to the point of anemia? 

Let me offer my Beeotian evaluation. 

Forty years ago, Mary Jane and Thomas Jefferson were 
confronted with a fairly stiff course at high school. As 
the sacredness of the gifts of the individual were not 
clearly recognized in those uffish days, M. J. and T. J. 
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got to work or they got out of school. They studied 
algebra and history, Latin and physics, geometry and 
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chemistry, and a few took up Greek, or French, or Ger- 
man. Why no English is marked in this program I am at 
a loss to say; but I know, of course, that the study of 
English was not held back to burst in on our secondary 
schools only in the year 1900. But accepting the record 
as it stands, it relates a humanistic curriculum that called 
for hard work. It is pretty much the course we had in 
the Jesuit high schools of the ’eighties and ‘nineties. 

Taking a hint from the movies, let us flicker forward 
for forty years. In 1928 (and also in 1933) young 
Thomas Jefferson and Mary Jane find themselves in green 
fields, mostly of clover. One-tenth of one per cent of him 
and her study Greek. As a result of the Schrecklichkeit 
of the second decade, German has dropped from 10.5 to 
1.8, and French has risen from 5.8 to 14. Geometry and 
algebra, always tough subjects, have declined, and physics 
has almost disappeared. 

To what subjects, then, do Thomas Jefferson and Mary 
Jane condescend to apply their intellects ? 

Since formal teaching is about as extinct as the dodo, 
the answer might well be “to none.” However, they go 
through the motions, and plunge into the generous waves 
of a curriculum expanded to meet the needs of their kind. 
Music and shorthand can now take the place once held by 
Latin. Compensation is made for the drop in physics by: 
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the large numbers who dabble in school kitchens, in return 
for a credit in home economics, or who set type from an 
antiquated outfit, and call it a credit in manual training. 
Then there is typewriting, and agriculture, and bookkeep- 
ing. I do not mean that Thomas and Mary will “ go 
through” all these subjects. Far from it. They will 
pick and choose, as one walking through an enclosed gar- 
den will cull here a rose, and there a spray of heliotrope. 
I might be nearer the truth had I said that here they 
pluck a thistle, and there a Jamestown weed. 

This may be expansion, but it is not education. The 
best we can say for it is that it will keep girls and boys 
off the street, enable them to comply with the compulsory 
education law, and create jobs for the thousands annually 
turned out by the teachers colleges. 

Enrichment? Leaders in law, medicine, engineering, 
and the professions generally, are peremptorily calling for 
students trained under a humanistic scheme of studies. 
Does the modern frightfully expensive high school, with 
its cook shops, cafeterias, printing shops, adding machines, 
typewriters, cow barns, and garages, tend to the produc- 
tion of a generation that will even know what is meant by 
the humanities ? 

It is enrichment, but only in the eyes of those who to 
a grain of gold add a handful of dross, and call it Gol- 
conda. It is expansion, but the expansion of the frog 
who wanted to be an ox. May we hope that, following 
the fable, our expanded and enriched curricula, which cost 
our tax-burdened people more than two billions of dollars 
a year, will soon share the fate of the frog? We may 
hope, but we shall hope in vain, until we get rid of our 
ridiculous theory of democracy in education. 


Sociology 


“Keeping Money in Circulation” 
CLARENCE F. BURKHARDT 


N these days of unemployment, we hear of plans, more 

plans, and various schemes to put men back to work. 
It is quite natural under the circumstances that there is 
bound to be much selfish propaganda taking advantage of 
this situation, and masquerading as genuine public spirit. 
Many interests are claiming an importance for the things 
that they have to sell that is far beyond what is justified 
by the facts. 

Some time ago, there appeared in one of the metropoli- 
tan dailies a cartoon depicting a fat-faced complacent- 
looking individual with a big black cigar in his mouth, 
lolling in the back seat of an expensive automobile that 
was being driven by a liveried chauffeur. On one side 
of the street was a crowd of unemployed men, throwing 
their hats up into the air at the spectacle, because of the 
amount of money this lavishness was quite naturally 
keeping in circulation. On the other side, were two indi- 
viduals. One was denouncing the display, while the other 
was reminding him that every dollar spent in whatever 
manner was helping the unemployment situation. 

Along with this kind of appeal, there seems to be a 
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studied effort to make the American people forget that 
money spent on hospitals, colleges, scientific research in 
medicine, and other things of an equally useful nature 
gives just as much employment, dollar for dollar, as that 
spent on luxuries, pleasure, and the parading of one’s 
posesssions. 

This cartoon represents the argument of those who, 
because their money is invested in certain industries, are 
trying to convince as many people as possible that money 
spent on luxuries would otherwise have remained out of 
circulation. This is a fallacy. The insistence on the 
employment value of luxury expenditure is really noth- 
ing more than a defense of selfishness on the part of the 
pleasure seeker as well as that on the part of those who 
profit through supplying these pleasures or luxuries. 

It is further claimed by the defenders of luxury ex- 
penditure, that workmen employed in producing these 
goods, or furnishing these services, cannot perform any 
other kind of work. This is not true. The transfer of 
labor is easily brought about because of the continually 
increasing use of automatic processes in factories. These 
new methods, it is a matter of common knowledge, re- 
quire less and less skilled labor. The demobilization of the 
munitions factories after the War, and the absorption of 
the workmen into other industries, is an example of a 
transfer of labor. 

Besides this, however, it would be unnatural for any 
large portion of the public to become impressed at any 
one time with the wisdom of altering the nature of their 
expenditures from self-indulgence to things of social 
benefit. Consequently there is no danger of the public 
making any such sudden change in its spending habits as 
seriously to disturb industrial operations. If money for- 
merly spent on luxuries were spent, for instance, on the 
relief of various forms of unavoidable distress on a really 
large scale, it would be used for food, clothing, building 
material, and many other necessities. If invested, it 
would be spent, for example, for machinery and equip- 
ment. With a decreasing demand for automobiles, the 
need for grain would increase, and while less labor would 
be employed on the first, more would be needed to provide 
the latter, as well as the machinery and equipment used 
in its production. The objection might be raised at this 
point that there is already an overproduction of food. 
As long as there is hunger in any part of the world, there 
can be no such thing as overproduction of food. The 
trouble is a diminished purchasing power for the bare 
necessities of life. Curtailing luxury expenditure, there- 
fore, instead of throwing men out of work would merely 
transfer them to new kinds of employment. 

It is no more necessary to spend money on luxuries in 
order to give employment, than it would be to set fire to 
a house in order to make work for the carpenters. Using 
one’s income wisely is far better for the spender himself 
than demoralizing self-indulgence. 

That money spent on public necessities and benefits, 
instead of private self-indulgence, is better for society 
and the individual has been proven from time immemorial. 
The historian Livy tells us that “ avarice and luxury .. . 
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have ever been the ruin of every great state.” Addison, 
speaking of extravagance, observed that “the ancient 
Romans . . . immediately found themselves poor as soon 
as the vice got footing among them”; Montaigne averred 
that ‘‘ most pleasures embrace us but to strangle.” “ Great 
is self-denial. . . . Life goes all to ravels and tatters 
where that enters not,” wrote Carlyle, and Emerson main- 
tained that “ the selfish man suffers more from his selfish- 
ness than he from whom that selfishness withholds some 
important benefit.” ‘‘ Respectable selfishness,” the kind 
that is lauded by our high-pressure advertising campaigns, 
does more damage to man’s better nature than the sur- 
render to the worst of the violent passions. “A fat 
kitchen makes a lean will,” declared Benjamin Franklin, 
and John Sterling sums up the conclusions of all the 
above thinkers in the following words: “ The worst edu- 
cation which teaches self-denial is better than the best 
which teaches everything else, and not that.” 

There are economists who are prepared to prove that 
increasing display actually lessens the individual’s interest 
in creative work. If this argument is sound, and many 
thinkers believe that it is, then money spent on luxuries 
actually provides less labor, dollar for dollar, than that 
spent on necessities. The contention of these economists 
is that people who derive an inordinate satisfaction from 
ostentation, generally lose a proportionate amount of in- 
terest in productive work. For example, the craftsman 
should normally get more satisfaction out of the products 
of his skill than he would in senseless display; but people 
once having got into the habit of deriving satisfaction 
from the latter instead of from production, gradually be- 
come indifferent to creative work. As a consequence, 
production suffers from reduction and deterioration. 

Money spent on public needs instead of private self- 
indulgence, is better for society as a whole, for even when 
the luxurious expenditure does not injure the individual 
himself, it constitutes a withholding of funds from things 
of public benefit or necessity. It has always been the be- 
lief that although luxury affords employment, its absence 
would also mean the absence of poverty. This, if true, 
is a terrific indictment of unregulated luxury. 

But of all the charges that can be brought against ex- 
cessive self-indulgence and ostentation is that, in times 
of distress, it is bound to be a prolific breeder of revolu- 
tions. To those who defend luxury on the grounds that 
it furnishes a strong incentive to effort, it might be re- 
plied that these benefits, if actually existent, are more than 
offset by the bitterness that is aroused among the poor 
who feel that with all of their efforts, they will still have 
to remain in need of many necessities, while compelled to 
look upon the luxury of the better circumstanced. 

This contrast is ably depicted by an Englishman who 
stood at a certain corner in New York City, and then 
write as follows: 

Never have I seen so great a contrast. There you had it all 
at once, an epitome of our time. Obviously most of the men and 
women were derelicts; and the children were quite habituated to 
the gutters. There was dirt in the air, and noises. . . But I 


got to notice when the noise no longer startled me, that there 
were coming from the bridge and across the square, a constant 
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line of limousines from Brooklyn, smart and shining, silent and 
swift, with cool dark interiors. I was never se struck with the 
contrast they make with the world they traverse, the streets they 
run upon. A limousine in Chatham Square seems to be the 
apotheosis of—well, of what you’ve got here. 

“ The very trimming of the vain world,” said William 
Penn, “ would clothe all the naked ones.””’ The number of 
poor who agree with Penn is dangerously large today. 
Viewpoints, habits, and customs which contribute to this 
evil should, in the interest of social peace, be rigidly dis- 
couraged. 





With Scrip and Staff 








HERE is happiness in the thought that Vladimir 

de Pachmann, the great pianist, died at the age of 
eighty-five a poor man; not because of the depression, nor 
because he could not make money or had to spend it, but 
simply because he “could not help giving to poor musi- 
cians.” He was a great artist, even if he did cut monkey 
capers on the piano stool. And withal he may have been 
a splinter of a great man. 

Somehow I was never annoyed by De Pachmann’s 
grimaces, apostrophes to himself, and parlor gymnastics. 
You did not have to look at him unless you wished to, 
and if you closed your eyes, or gazed at the decorations 
on the ceiling, you forgot the little man’s queer tricks, 
and heard something so perfect, in its way, as will rarely 
be heard again. After all, why should one have to sit as 
still as a duck hunter while producing Chopin’s E-flat 
Ballade ? 

His finished, subtle renderings proved the truth that 
the Romantics lost sight of : that there are depths of crea- 
tive power, whether in art or literature, which only a self- 
imposed restraint can engender. The undefined, uncharted 
road is not that which leads to the heights. 

When his little old body was laid away in Rome on 
January 8, a Capuchin Father, says the news dispatch. 
blessed the grave. Which, if we interpret it aright, means 
that the instjnct for truth, which guided his fingers in his 
youth, guided his mind in his old age to the great har- 
mony of the Faith. 





VER 3,000 persons visited the exhibit of ecclesias- 

tical art at the Art Alliance, in Philadelphia, during 
the past few weeks, and learned there a lesson not unre- 
lated to that of De Pachmann’s playing. Brought to- 
gether by young Mr. William Talbot, of the Pennsylvania 
Museum, is an assemblage of craftsmen’s products con- 
secrated to the service of religion. Although the greater 
part of these, I believe, are by non-Catholic artists, most 
of the articles could be used in a Catholic church. The 
Liturgical Arts Society, representing Catholic enterprise. 
has set up in the exhibit a model Gothic altar, with hang- 
ings and candelabra, which illustrates, among other things, 
that good taste and expense are not necessarily twins. 
The altar, with its tabernacle and furnishings, can be re- 
produced for but $1,000. There are windows by D’As- 
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cenzo, a wrought-iron communion rail by Lovatt, illumi- 
nated missals, vestments by the Sisters of the Holy Child, 
statues large and small, chalices and ciboria, holy-water 
fonts, in short, examples of most phases of churchly 
crafts. 

The Catholic, naturally, is impressed by the way in 
which every tiniest detail of Catholic liturgical tradition 
is being somehow enlisted for Protestant worship, even 
by the unliturgical Methodists and Congregationalists. 
There is a painting by Miss Violet Oakley, which on first 
glance seems to be a strictly conventional Madonna and 
Child, surrounded with little plaques illustrating the Mys- 
teries of the Rosary. But closer inspection reveals that 
it is really Pharaoh’s Daughter, holding in her arms the 
infant Moses, and the plaques are scenes from the life 
of the great Lawgiver of the Old Testament. The paint- 
ing is destined for a synagogue. — 

Thanks, however, to the younger artists and architects 
who are coming on, and to the older ones who are now 
given great opportunity, the days are rapidly passing when 
American Catholics had to mourn that all the fine liturgi- 
cal craftsmanship was destined for use outside the Church. 
The pioneer days brought plenty of noble sacrifices to the 
Church in this country, but they imposed some ignoble 
sacrifices—of taste, fitness, and beauty—as well. Thank 
God that a new day has dawned. 





OME of the more modernistic objects shown at the 

Philadelphia exhibit recalled the controversy that has 
been running in Europe ever since the sharp comments 
made by the Osservatore Romano, the Vatican City or- 
gan, upon the ultra-modern productions that were dis- 
played at the Catholic exposition in Essen, in Germany, 
in September of last year. The Osservatore fired heavy 
shot, and entitled its article: “ Illustrated Blasphemies ” 
(Bestemmie Illustrate) ; following it up by further com- 
ments. The German press, too, had some strong remarks 
to make upon the exhibit. So that when the Holy Father 
took up the matter, at the opening of the new Vatican 
Art Gallery, on October 27, 1932, giving his own impres- 
sions of the old and the new, the public was already at 
attention. 

The Pope expressed his admiration for the wonderful 
treasures of the Vatican museum, drew notice to the mar- 
velous development, in the past, of Christian art, flower- 
ing forth in the Renaissance, and showed how the great 
monuments of Christian art were “ profoundly inspired 
by religious thought and feeling.” But this same admira- 
tion moved him to point out the defects of the type of 
production shown at Essen, though he mentioned no 
names. 

His words, as we know, were quoted in the American 
press; and naturally the condemnatory, not the positive 
nor even the qualifying elements of the discourse were 
given. After all, the American public is supposed to be 
interested only in hearing the Pope condemn something, 
particularly if this something is “modern.” It is not 


supposed to be interested in hearing him praise the good, 
“ Pope Con- 


or define the limits of his condemnation. 
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demns Modern Art” is enough for a second evening 
edition. 

However, at the risk of failing to reach the popular 
taste, let me take the liberty to mention one or two phases 
of the Pope’s discourse which were pointed out at the Art 
Alliance’s meeting on January 6, and which may clear 
away some of the gas that has erupted. 





I‘ the first place, the particular type of works which 
the Pope criticized were not so much modern, in the 
sense in which we usually understand the word, as they 
were voluntary archaisms. They were an attempt, as he 
himself observed, to force upon the modern public the 
peculiarly stiff and unnatural types of the early Middle 
Ages. The characteristics of that type were due to the 
loss of the technique of the ancient world, while the newer 
technique, beginning with Giotto and Cimabue, had not 
yet dawned. 

Again, as the Pope also singled out for a touch of 
shrewd observation, the willed grotesqueness and archaism 
of these productions did not represent a new form of 
artistic synthesis. It was not the result of a highly culti- 
vated process. It was simply an escape from that plain 
hard work which is the condition for every decent artistic 
production. The task of polishing and filing, the labor 
limae, was too burdensome, and so there was an “ escape ” 
into a field where criticism could be archeologically high- 
hatted. 

The new does not represent true progress if it is not at least as 
beautiful and as good as the old. All too often these supposedly new 
productions are honestly (sinceramente) ugly, even if not consciously 
so. They merely reveal the artist’s incapacity or his impatience in 
acquiring that preparation which is afforded by a general training, 
by the study of design—this particularly—and by the habit of 
patient and conscientious toil. Stinting and doing without hard 
work gives rise to the sort of effects (figurazioni) that are found 
in the manuscripts of the darkest Middle Ages, when the storm 
of barbarism had swept away the fine traditions of antiquity and 
there was yet no glimmering of rebirth upon the horizon. 

Most important of all, however, for the controversy, 
the Holy Father took express pains to keep the doors 
wide open, to use his own words, for “ every legitimate 
development of artistic tradition.” Far from wishing to 
constrain the new within some narrow channels of the 
past, his aim was rather to keep open those paths of rever- 
ence and taste along which Christian art has progressed in 
the past, and along which it will continue to progress in the 
future. Referring to the artistic prescriptions of the Code 
of Canon Law, he showed how these prescriptions are 
based on the very nature of things, which requires that 
works destined for Divine worship should be such as will 
uplift the mind and warm the heart with reverence and 
love. But this cannot be done if stunted, degenerate 
forms are presented to our view. 

The development of Christian art will come in the 
future as in the past, by the Church’s peaceful assimilation 
of those elements in the new era which are of genuine 
lasting value. There is always occasion for recovering 
forgotten treasures of the past, as long as permanent 
worth is the standard. THe Prvcrim. 
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Literature 


The Great Irish Saga 


BROTHER CAJETAN, C.F.X. 


aint schoolboy who frequents his town library 
comes early under the influence of epic and saga. 
The legends of Robin Hood, of the Knights of the Round 
Table, the story of Beowulf, of Roland, of the Cid—this 
is the kind of literary pabulum that patronizing and wise 
librarians delight to put before their infants in the art of 
reading. Few of us will fail to remember the spell these 
great and wonderful tales wove around our young imagi- 
nations. But who can speak of the privilege he has had in 
his young days of coming under the spell of that greatest 
of Irish sagas, and perhaps the most wonderful of all 
sagas, the “ Tain Bo Cualnge’”’? 

However, the reading of the “Tain” is not re- 
served for recommendation only to the young. Like the 
“ Beowulf,” it has strong appeal to the more advanced 
reader. In fact, the “ Tain” has been too long the prolific 
hunting ground of the philologist and scholar. Without 
doubt it has aided stupendously the student of early Irish 
history in revealing the customs, manners, ideas, and social 
and moral status of the inhabitants of Ireland before the 
advent of Christianity. As an authentic source for this 
type of information, it has been invaluable. But its chief 
importance has been stressed too little. The “ Tain Bo 
Cualnge,” or “ Cuchulainn Saga,” contains some of the 
most absorbing tales in all literature. Its story is active 
and thrilling; its language is curious and entertaining. 

The basic story of the “ Cuchulainn Saga” is simple 
enough. Queen Maev of Connacht and her husband Ailill 
dispute as to the extent of their individual possessions. 
After a thorough reckoning, it is discovered that Maev 
can match everything in Ailill’s possession except Find- 
benna, his distinguished white-horned bull. Maev, hear- 
ing of the most famous bull of all Ireland, the Donn of 
Cooley, sends a messenger to Daré MacFiachna, the 
owner, begging for a one year loan of the animal. But 
Daré, who is a rich and independent landowner of Ulster, 
refuses the request. Maev, in her chagrin and anger, 
sends her army of Connacht against Ulster. The men of 
Ulster, who at that time are suffering from intense and 
unnatural physical pain, cannot offer resistance. But they 
manage an agreement with Maev whereby their champion, 
the seventeen year old Cuchulainn, meets a single com- 
batant, the best in Maev’s army, every day until the 
Ulstermen are able to fight. The combats of Cuchulainn 
with the enemy, and his numerous adventures, provide 
the tales of the Saga. 

It is computed that the story of Cuchulainn represents 
a period about the time of Christ, that the Saga was 
committed to writing sometime during the fourth or fifth 
century, and that it was recopied by Christian monks in 
the twelfth century. Hence the paganism of the “ Tain” 
is modified and even chaste; but it loses nothing of the 
other-worldly qualities so peculiar to epics written, or at 
least composed, in darkness. The early bards of Ireland 
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dealt almost entirely with saga literature. The ollamhs, 
or highest ranking bards, were required by tradition to 
know by heart two hundred and fifty prime sagas and 
one hundred secondary ones. But the legend concerning 
the “Tain” is different. When the aged poet Shen- 
cawn called for the poet who could write the “ Tain Bo 
Cualnge”’ unbroken from its beginning, it was discov- 
ered that only fragments of the great story remained 
among the bards. In “ The Finding of the Tain,” Mary 
A. Hutton describes naively how the great saints of Ire- 
land—Neevs Columkille, the two Kierans, Brendan, the 
two Findians, and Caillin—pray before the grave of 
Fergus MacRoy, the only bard “ amongst the living and 
the dead, who can tell the ‘Tain Bo Cooley’ wholly.” 
After the appearance of Fergus from the dead, Neev 
Kieran wrote the “ Tain” as he had heard it from the 
pagan bard. a 

One of the salient characteristics of the “ Tain” is its 
frequent use of hyperbole. Rhetoricians may dispute the 
right to call mere exaggeration a figure of speech. Isolated 
from the text and paraphrased, many of the incidents and 
descriptions do seem absurdly overdone, but as one reads 
the various tales of the Saga, he seems to stretch his stride 
of imagination to fit the story. Not a line seems out of 
measure. One takes the amazing things of the “ Tain” 
for granted. The great bull, the Donn of Cooley, casts 
a shadow vast enough to shade one hundred men from 
the heat. Fifty children can play on his enormous back. 
These do not strike the reader as overstatements. 

Cuchulainn performs many amazing feats throughout 
the “ Tain.” As a child, he defeats, single-handed, one hun- 
dred and fifty lads in a game of hurling. He fends off with 
his little shield their one hundred and fifty sharp-tipped 
spears, thrown at him simultaneously. And when they 
attack him in anger, he defeats them, laying “ fifty kings’ 
sons upon the ground beneath him.” At his knighting he 
breaks fourteen sets of King Conor’s weapons and de- 
stroys seventeen chariots before he finds suitable armor 
and a chariot strong enough. At one time he rides the 
spits hurled at him by an enemy and, like a bird of prey, 
captures other birds in flight that he may have them for 
food. In his last combat he hurls a spear with such ter- 
rific force that it pierces a Druid’s head, “ and the heads 
of the nine men that were behind him.” Such are a few 
of Cuchulainn’s performances. But one must not forget 
that the “Tain” is an epic poem, that Cuchulainn is the 
off-spring of the supreme god Lug and a mortal woman 
Dectora. Nowhere will one find in his reading a more 
striking example of what criticism terms the “ plausible 
impossibility.” And it is no more ridiculous to have 
Cuchulainn do his impossible deeds than it is to have 
Beowulf fight the monstrous mother of Grendel under 
the sea. 

But the “ Tain” is no mere Aladdin’s tale. Incidents 
in it are beautiful, and touching, and terrible. Redfern 
Mason in his “Song Lore of Ireland” speaks of the 
tender lyrics inspired by that portion of the “Tain” 
depicting Cuchulainn, torn between his love for Emer, 
the lovely and virtuous, and his love for Fand, the seduc- 
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tive fairy princess whose kingly father he has aided in 
battle. The pathetic love story of Deirdre runs through- 
out the entire saga and forms almost a cycle in itself. 
The love element is very strong. Cuchulainn, before hi 
death, has been “ loved by three times fifty queens.” But 
despite all his adventuring, he remains ultimately faithful 
to Emer. 

There is great poetic beauty in the “ Tain Bo Cualnge.” 
In its wealth of figurative language one finds that rarest 
of rare things in literature, the grandeur of simplicity. 
Its similes and its metaphors are unlike those found in 
any other piece of great writing. Its nature element is 
strongly Irish and permeated with that peculiar magic 
which Matthew Arnold fails to find in any other litera- 
ture of Europe. Very often one will find in a single 
passage of the “ Tain” the strange harmony of both 
beauty and horror. Thus Lady Gregory describes part 
of Cuchulainn’s last fight: 


And he bid the men of Erin to give out shouts and Cuchulainn 
came against them in his chariot, doing his three thunder feats, 
and he used his spear and his sword in such a way, that their 
heads, and their hands, and their feet, and their bones, were 
scattered through the plain of Muirthemne, like the sands on 
the shore, like the stars in the sky, like the dew in May, like 
snow-flakes and hail-stones, like leaves of the trees, like butter- 
cups in a meadow, like grass under the feet of cattle on a fine 
summer day. It was red that plain was with the slaughter Cuchu- 
lainn made when he came crashing over it. 


The “ Tain Bo Cualnge” is not the polished piece of 
work that the great epics like the “ Iliad ” and the “ Odys- 
sey” are, but it possesses inviting material to the great 
poet who can do for it what Tennyson has done for the 
Arthurian Cycle. Many Irish writers have dipped into 
the “ Cuchulainn Saga,” and translated fragments of it 
from the Gaelic. Perhaps the greatest of Lady Augusta 
Gregory’s works is “Cuchulainn of Muirthemne,” a piece 
of prose over which one can grow enthusiastic easily. 
Standish O’Grady, Eleanor Hull, W. B. Yeats, and 
Douglas Hyde have done much for the Saga. In this 
country, James Dunn has produced a scholarly and valu- 
able piece of work on the “ Tain Bo Cualnge ” with trans- 
lation and explanatory notes. But perhaps the most satis- 
fying book to the uninitiated is “ The Tain” of Mary 
A. Hutton, a poetic paraphrase done in one volume of 
fifteen books, each book to represent a step or a specific 
tale in the Saga. 

But in spite of all its quality the “ Tain Bo Cualnge ” 
is a comparatively unread piece of literature and still 
virgin ground for both the writer and the reader. The 
scholar is predominantly the one who has found it in- 
valuable. But readers, young and old, will enjoy it for 
its tireless movement and red-blooded activity. The seeker 
after romanticism will find pure gold in the “ Tain,” 
gold that drips its influence into innumerable Irish writers 
of later periods. And those who will dare to enter and 
linger long “in the many colored land of Druid twilights 
and tunes ”’ and who will allow themselves to be tempted 
to wander with Usheen in Tirnanoge, the Land of the 
Ever Young, will find enchantment and delight in the 
“Tain Bo Cualnge.” 
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REVIEWS 
Recent Social Trends in the United States. New York: Mc- 

Graw-Hill Book Company. Two volumes. $10.00. 

Three years ago President Hoover suspected that this nation 
was seriously sick, and with no ordinary or common ailment. The 
patient was complaining of pains all over. There were economic 
swellings, depressions, and obstructions; and the whole social or- 
ganization seemed trending towards a chronic condition of St. 
Vitus dance. It was deemed necessary to seek a diagnosis. Three 
years ago he summoned the leading specialists in sociology; and 
these, with hundreds of collaborators, began the difficult task of 
observing, noting, charting, and classifying every possible symp- 
tom. For three years they have been questioning and probing the 
patient. That they found much to be alarmed about is clear from 
the elaborate report recently published in two volumes of some 
1,600 pages. It is an excellent and frank presentation of facts. 
All phases of American life with their social relations and im- 
plications are set forth lucidly. There is abundant evidence that the 
contributors sought to be objective and searching in their inquiry. 
Catholics will regret that among the hundreds of contributors so 
few Catholic experts in our universities, hospitals and asylums 
were called on for service in marking trends, for surely many of 
these are very close to the social sufferings of the world. Does it 
mean that we are going to seek the remedies outside the Catholic 
dispensary of faith and morals for a disease which plainly resulted 
from ignoring, or denying and abandoning, the philosophy of life 
proposed by Christ through His Church? The general picture of 
the nation’s social state as gathered from the report is depressing, 
though the outlook is not hopeless. So much that had been built 
up through the ages by self-mastery has been so ruthlessly torn 
down; so many of the saving truths and principles of a Christian 
civilization have been so wantonly abandoned, without even a 
dream of something substantial to take their place, that one gets 
the impression that he is viewing the wreckage of a world catas- 
trophe. It would seem that the world, like the Prodigal, had taken 
its inheritance and left its Father’s house; and now is awakening 
to its sad condition and thinking of returning. This would seem 
to be the best answer to the many queries left unanswered in these 
pages. The publishers should be congratulated on the excellent 
technique of printing and binding. oe oe 





Purdah: The Status of Indian Women. !}y Friepa H. Das. 

New York: The Vanguard Press. $4.00. 

Mrs. Das has given us a rather complete and lengthy account 
of a side of the Indian question hitherto only lightly touched upon, 
namely, the position of Indian women. The degradation of India’s 
daughters from their high position in ancient times, their meek 
and willing submission to the Brahmanic caste, is all sympatheti- 
cally recounted. Such submission entailed on them a withdrawal 
from all functions, religious, social and literary; it subjected them 
to the evils of purdah, child marriage, self-immolation to the 
whims and fancies of their husbands throughout life, and to com- 
plete immolation on the pyre of their dead mates. The horrors of 
enclosures and other consequences of this system of purdah, not 
only on the health and morale of Indian wives and mothers, but on 
the development of Indian children, is vividly graphed. The 
volume, however, is laid aside with the consoling hope of a change 
for women, a reversal to the high station they once held in by- 
gone days; which reversal, Mrs. Das assures her readers, will be 
certain though many obstacles still stand in the path of its com- 
plete accomplishment. The response that women made to Gandhi's 
appeal and their cooperation in his non-cooperation movement, 
and the courage of so many to defy existing and tyrannical cus- 
toms limiting women’s liberty and emancipation, appear to be Mrs. 
Das’ firm and stable basis for this complete reform. She lays 
much of the blame for present conditions at the door of the priestly 
caste, the Brahmans, and in her lone defense of this class, one 
might call in question the truth of one of her citations and inquire 
into the reliability of her references. Pope Sixtus is mentioned 
and a revenue he is supposed to have received from certain 
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“ houses,” “built by himself,” but though there were five men who 
assumed that name at their elevation to the Papacy, no indication 
is given which of these she has chosen for attack. All the best 
authorities are silent about the incident—an argument for its 
falsehood—and most of the authors on the Papacy go to lengths to 
speak of the blameless life of Pope Sixtus V, the Pope generally 
referred to with no numeral affixed. Moreover, even if the charge 
were true, we fail to see the import of it, for at most Mrs. Das 
would be but comparing the actions of an individual to those of a 
class: a rather unbalanced proceeding. = @s 

The Creation of the Human Soul. By WituiaM Reany, D.D. 

New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.75. 

This is probably the most complete book on this subject in 
English. This impression is conveyed by the table of contents and 
is adequately confirmed by the perusal of the book. Erroneous 
opinions are first unfolded and then Papal, conciliar, and patristic 
teachings are set down. The metaphysical questions are fully 
treated: simplicity, spirituality, “form’”—function of the soul. 
An entire chapter is devoted to “ The Image of God in the Human 
Soul.” Thereafter, what is probably the most interesting part of 
the book, because of the practical problems involved, are the 
chapters on the immediacy of creation of the soul by God and 
the time of infusion of the soul into the embryo. Dr. Reany seems 
to favor the opinion that there is a succession of “souls” or 
“principles of life” in the embryo, but not a threefold succession 
—only a twofold. This, of course, is too large a question to be 
discussed in a brief review. Dr. Reany has done his work well, 
though at times the reading is a bit difficult. But, after all, meta- 
physical thinking is never easy, and Dr. Reany has chosen a 
subject that lies at the very heart of metaphysics. He is to be 


sincerely congratulated on the scope and thoroughness of his work. 
F. P. LeB. 








Psychology for Religious Workers. By Linpsay Dewak, B.D., 
ANp Cyrit E. Hupson, M.A. New York: Ray Long and Rich- 
ard R. Smith. $2.00. 

This book, written by two decidedly “high” clergymen of the 
Church of England, is a commendable attempt to apply modern 
psychology to work in the religious field. Without agreeing with 
every detail of psychological interpretation, one can say that the 
authors are thoroughly conversant with present-day psychology ; 
discriminating, wholesome, and helpful. They offer many valuable 
suggestions in the matter of self-knowledge, direction of various 
types of character, and the treatment of habits. However, regard- 
ing the breaking of bad habits, the statement of one rule is mis- 
leading, in spite of explanations: “In severe cases, it may be 
necessary to adopt the tapering-off policy, but wherever it seems 
to be possible the sinner should make a complete break” (p. 173). 
The supernatural current running through the book is refreshing ; 
so also the general tendency of the authors to agree with what 
is Catholic in doctrine and morals. Nevertheless, a Catholic will 
balk at a number of statements, more or less casual, e.g., “ Faith 
is essentially the resolution to stand or fall by the noblest. hy- 
pothesis” (p. 30). G. H. M. 





The Three Pelicans. By ArtHur Stryron. New York: Har- 


rison Smith and Robert Haas. $4.00. 

This book receives its title from a chance expression uttered 
on a sudden impulse by Henry VIII, of England, who in a con- 
versation with his Archbishop, Thomas Cranmer, abruptly said: 
“Your seal, my Lord, shall henceforth be three pelicans instead 
of three cranes.” The reason for the change was that the Arch- 
bishop might be called upon to give his life in defense of the 
religion he was evolving. The royal clairvoyance was later ful- 
filled; for Thomas Cranmer died at the stake, and with a fana- 
ticism born of despair obstinately held his hand—the hand that 
had signed a perjured recantation—feverishly steady in the flame 
until it was consumed. Condemned for heresy and treason, Thomas 
Cranmer flaunted, in the supreme hour of death by fire, a zealotry 
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and frenzied fanaticism that a passerby might easily mistake for 
heroic sanctity, instead of diabolically inspired perversity. Mut- 
tering the words, “ Gentle Jesus! Into Thy hands . . . this hand 
offended,” Thomas Cranmer died confusing a prayer for mercy 
with a despairing imprecation upon himself. The author tells the 
tragic story of Cranmer’s life, and the lives of his associates, with 
unusual fidelity to facts, facts in such close accord with the sub- 
stantial outlines of Cranmer’s life as related in the recently pub- 
lished book on the same subject by Hilaire Belloc (reviewed in 
America, February 20, 1932), as to suggest the use of the same 
sources by both authors. Mr. Styron’s volume is subtitled “ Arch- 
bishop Cranmer and the Tudor Juggernaut.” There is a very 
striking frontispiece featuring the burning at the stake, and a 


good index. M. J. S. 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
For the Seminarian.— Learning the Breviary” (Benziger. 


$1.50), by the Rev. Bernard J. Hausmann, S.J., is a simplified 
guide for mastering the breviary. The author of this useful book 
explains with the greatest clarity the nature and divisions of the 
breviary. In the introduction, Father Hausmann quotes an inter- 
esting letter of His Excellency, the Most Rev. Wm. Hayden, 
D.D., of Australia, on the study and use of the breviary. The 
book is divided into two main parts. In the first part, the author 
explains the arrangement of the breviary, taking up each in- 
dividual hour and explaining its nature and content. This is fol- 
lowed by a rather clever scheme in which the whole office is 
summarized. In the second part of the book, he takes up specimens 
of the office which are accompanied by directive notes, thus 
making it comparatively easy for the student to grasp the main 
parts of the Office. In Father Hausmann’s little volume we have 
a most suitable present for those seminarians who must soon 
take on the duty of reciting of the breviary. 

A delightful volume completes the series of brief meditations 
for busy priests by Father Anthony Huonder, S.J., appearing 
under the general title, “At the Feet of the Divine Master” 
(Herder. $2.25). This fourth series was prepared after the death 
of Father Huonder, from manuscripts and notes which he had 
intended to work into his last volume. The subject matter of 
this work begins with the mystery of the Incarnation, and then 
takes us to the events connected with Our Lord’s life at Bethle- 
hem and Nazareth. The meditations are rich in quotations from 
the Fathers and from Holy Scripture and contain applications 
practical for the Religious and for the priest. 





Juvenile Classic.—To transpose chapters of Cardinal Wiseman’s 
“Fabiola” (Longmans, Green. 75 cents) and to omit altogether 
other chapters and passages that retard the main narrative may 
seem, at first thought, a misguided proceeding. Yet this abridged 
“school edition” of the famous Catholic classic is more suited to 
class-room use; and to achieve this suitability was the aim of the 
editors. It is an attractive book, well printed and bound; and the 
inspiring story should be kept before the minds of the younger 
generation with its courage and strength of character, and its 
wholesome Catholic idealism. 





Travels.—*“ Across the Gobi Desert” (Dutton. $5.00) is Sven 
Hedin’s story of the Sino-Swedish Expedition to the North- 
western Provinces of China in the summer of 1928. This caravan 
was one of the most remarkable that ever set out for exploration 
in China, and difficulties and hardships are told in detail by the 
noted author, who ranks among the greatest living explorers. In 
the group were anthropologists, meteorologists, geographers, etc., 
and their findings were noted carefully, though, of course, they 
do not find record in the present work which is for more popular 
consumption. 

It is unfortunate that such a fascinating writer as Richard 
Halliburton indulges in irreverences. Yet that is just what he 
does, spoiling an otherwise splendid bit of writing, “The Flying 
Carpet” (Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75). Were it not for these entirely 
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unnecessary slurs, it would be a pleasure to recommend such a 
book, even though we find it hard to believe some of the “ stunts ” 
the author narrates. But why does he spoil it by a gratuitous 
smirking chapter such as “ Matilda’s Marriage”? He has adven- 
ture galore and style a-plenty to win him enough without captur- 
ing a few additional ones by such offensive “ asides.” 





Biography.—The author of “The Rise of St. Calvin” (Van- 
guard. $2.50), deserves our gratitude for the genial manner in 
which he has presented the homely yet noble virtues of our late 
lamented ex-President, Calvin Coolidge. The book is subtitled 
“Merry Sidelights on the Career of Mr. Coolidge.” Though 
written without any foreknowledge of the death of Calvin Coo- 
lidge, its assignment of him by Duff Gilfond, the author, to the 
ranks of the venerated opportunely strikes a deeply sympathetic 
chord of approving hope in the hearts of millions. While the 
whole account is indeed amusing, it is nevertheless serious and 
instructive as well. This is particularly true with regard to the 
police strike of Boston, which is described with a fidelity to detail 
that is lacking in many other records. As an “apostle of econ- 
omy,” Calvin Coolidge is entitled to a place of eminence among 
his Presidential fellows. Certainly the respect, love, and prayers 
of his fellow-citizens accompany him to the grave; and admiration 
for his intriguing silence and acknowledged integrity will progress 
with time. His written opinion that it is a wholesome thing for 
Presidents to return to the people, and to be one of them, sealed 
by his own action in practising what he preached, is bequeathed 
as a solemn heritage, a wholesome example, to posterity. 





Devotional.—Another of Romano Guardini’s inspiring little 
books has been done into English, “The Way of the Cross” 
(Benziger. 75 cents). In a prayerful way, the central fact of each 
station is developed and the lesson to be drawn is indicated. But 
the author with fine modesty suggests that “the sooner the little 
book has made itself superfluous, the sooner is its author’s object 
attained.” For, as a true spiritual guide, he wants us to talk to 
and with Our Lord in our own way, according to our own moods. 

In “A Grain of Mustard Seed” (Benziger. 85 cents), the 
reader is given a brief sketch of the life of Sister Mary Reparata, 
the Dominican nun, who died in an odor of sanctity a few years 
ago. The major portion, however, of the booklet consists of ut- 
terances of the Sister, which were happily recorded by another 
member of the Community. Many may well find therein spiritual 
consolation and help. 

Up to the early nineteenth century Archbishop Gruber, of 
Salzburg, published his catechetical sketches for children. In his 
day these became famous; and Father M. Gatterer, S.J., repub- 
lished the book in 1922. Through the zeal of the Rev. George M. 
Dennerle, this work has been translated into English, revised, and 
supplemented. Thus “ Leading the Little Ones to Christ” (Bruce. 
$1.75) is practically a new book, keeping all the fine points of 
the older, and furnishing teachers of today with a series of heart- 
to-heart talks that cannot fail to bring little souls nearer Our 


Lord. 





Books Received.—TJhis list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of owr readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 


Atom anp Cosmos. Hans Reichenbach. 
Boat or Loncinc, THe. 6Slvaag. $2.50. Harper. 

FRANCISCAN Poets. Benjamin Francis Musser. $2.00. Macmillan. 

Gemma or Lucca. Benedict Williamson. $1.25. Herder. 

Grosse Herper, Vor. 1V, Der. $9.50. Herder. 

GrowTH AND DeveLopMENT or THE CHiLp: Part I, Generat CONsIDERA- 
$3.00. Century. 

Lawrence L. McReavy. $1.25. 


$2.00. Macmillan. 


TIONS. 


Guy pe FONTGALLAND. Herder. 


Letters or MatrHew Arnotp to Artuur Hucn Ciovcn, Tue. Edited by 
Howard Foster Lowry. $2.50. Oxford University Press. 
— Sarnt Atonso Ropricuez, Tue. I. Casanuovas, S.J. $1.25. 
erder. 
Lirurciz pv Procnatn, La. Vladimir I. Ghika. 2 francs. Beauchesne. 
Novets or Mystery. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. $2.50. Longmans, Green. 
Présence ve Drev, La. Vladimir I. Ghika. 5 francs. Beauchesne. 


Sourrrance, La. Viadimir I. Ghika. 5 francs. Beauchesne. 


Soncs or Joun Drypen, Tue. Edited by Cyrus Lawrence Day. $2.50. 
Harvard University Press. 
Story or Mount Metreray, Tue. Rev. Ailbe J. Luddy, O.Cist. 7/6. Gill. 
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Josephus. Smith. Tiger Man. Bloody Years. 

Lion Feuchtwanger was first made known to America by the 
translation of his two earlier historical novels of medieval and 
eighteenth-century Europe, “The Ugly Duchess” and “Jew 
Suss”; his first modern novel, “ Success,” depicting post-War Ger- 
many, was one of the monthly selections of the Literary Guild 
of America, as is also his latest book, “ Josephus” ( Viking. $2.50). 
In this novelized biography, the author has closely followed the 
writings of his central figure, the Jewish-Roman historian, Flavius 
Josephus. Some of the paragraphs, especially in the description 
of the fall of Jerusalem, are almost verbatim from “De Bello 
Judaico”; and the “ Antiquities,” “ History of the Jewish People,” 
and the Old Testament are also major sources; so that the book 
is on the whole faithful to actual history. Save that the work is 
marred by unnecessarily detailed descriptions of the renegade 
Jew’s imagined philanderings, this novel has breadth and power 
and fulness of action. It is well written and the translators have 
done well by the author. With few exceptions, the story is far 
from complimentary to the Jewish nation; Christianity is ignored; 
the spirit of paganism pervades the whole. The flavor of mod- 
ernity throughout, particularly in the portrayal of the Roman army 
and Roman theater, may be disputed as a point of style. The book 
is not unreservedly recommended. 

The plight of the ambitious craftsman caught in the debris of 
collapsing industry is the timely theme of Warwick Deeping’s 
latest story. His Everyman is named “Smith” (Knopf. $2.50). 
Though the son of a socialist agitator, Smith has enough intelli- 
gence and individual initiative to resent the drab uniformity of a 
Socialist State. He has just built his dream home for his wife 
and little daughter when the slump comes, and, to make the crisis 
worse, his own health fails. On the brink of despair, he is roused 
by the loyalty of his resourceful wife, and saved by admission 
to Papworth, a cooperative tuberculosis settlement. In this modern 
Utopia, after winning his fight with the germs, he finds work 
after his own heart, an idyllic cottage for his reunited family, and 
some glimmerings of a philosophy of faith, Taken either as a 
social pamphlet or as fiction, the book leaves the reader unsatisfied ; 
the problems approached are so much larger than the solutions 
suggested. One wonders how Smith would have muddled through 
if tuberculosis had not introduced him to Papworth; and likewise 
how his hard won “belief in the beneficence of simple things” 
would support him in the event of another crisis. The old for- 
mulae that made Deeping a best-seller in the boom days have a 
hollow sound when mouthed over the hard realities of the present 
social upheaval. 

Another treat is in store for those who enjoyed Julian Duguid’s 
“Green Hell,” for he has written the story of Sacha Siemel, 
“Tiger Man” (Century. $3.00). The swing, and verve, and grip- 
ping descriptive power of the former book is there, and its color 
and movement. The story itself is a bit thin, but that is more 
than compensated for by the writer's gift of expression used to 
advantage in delineation of character. 

“Bloody Years” (Viking. $2.75), by Major Francis Yeats- 
Brown, is not a mere sequel to the author’s “ The Lives of a 
Bengal Lancer,” which created a best-seller interest some years 
ago. It is a development of one of the chapters of the former work 
which sketched the tale of the Major’s escape from the Turks. 
The present volume begins with a description of Abdul Hamid II, 
the Great Assassin, and his turbid reign, which was terminated by 
his enforced abdication before the power of the insurgent Young 
Turks. A sketch of the Balkan wars, and then Major Brown 
swoops down from the sky into the Great War with orders to 
clip the telegraph line between Baghdad and Constantinople. He 
is captured, and the last half of the book relates his captivity and 
his final thrilling escape from the Arabs. The Major has a fine 
style, just enough raciness to keep interest, yet enough restraint 
to persuade one of the historical accuracy of his account. But 
despite the selection of “Bloody Years” by the English Book 
Club, it will hardly attain the success of “ The Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer.” 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


“ Articulate Laymen” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your issue of December 24 presents a letter from Mrs. Francis 
E. Slattery discussing “ Articu':te Laywomen.” This is interest- 
ing in that it shows the trend of thought of the layman at the 
present time in matters of Catholic interest. 

At the recent convention of the N. C. C. M. held in this city, 
Father James M. Delaney, who addressed the convention on our 
diocesan activities, stressed the fact that we have here two organ- 
izations to that end. Pittsburgh Chapter, Knights of Columbus, 
sponsors one, and the Catholic Forum, a women’s organization, is 
the other. These two groups, together with some unattached lay- 
men, keep a close watch on matters presented here as news. In 
this way errors or lapses of the press are promptly and effectually 
met. 

In discussing this matter with delegates at the convention, I find 
this activity is consistently growing. Catholics no longer feel the 
timidity that was altogether too common in the recent past, and 
since our viewpoint is always presented in a manner to give of- 
fense to no one, Protestants are accepting our viewpoint with 
greater tolerance. 

To mention a single instance of the effect of our activity here, 
there no longer appear the noisy pleas for birth-control informa- 
tion in any of our local newspapers. Two of these papers give 
space to letters from readers. At one time not a week passed 
without such a letter appearing; but since the fallacy and the 
paganism of their reasoning have been exposed, they have resumed 
a respectful silence. 


Pittsburgh. A. J. Deer. 


Secretary, Catholic Truth Committee. 


Youthful Criminals and Religion 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The editorial “ Lawless Youth” in the issue of America for 
December 10 has given me much food for thought. However, I 
feel that it might have gone further in suggestions for the solution 
of the problem of crime among our youth. It is indeed desirable 
that youth be surrounded with a certain amount of comfort; that 
the Government insure them not only of a living wage, but even 
a bit more so that the wants of healthy recreation and healthy 
enjoyment be supplied. Playgrounds, clubs, summer camps, and 
the like, surely fill a much-needed want in our crowded centers of 
population. 

But sufficient wage, good housing conditions, State-supervised 
recreation and education cannot fill the gap left open by the lack 
of spiritual guidance which has for its purpose respect for consti- 
tuted law and reverence for God, the fountain of all law, together 
with the inculcating of the idea of personal responsibility to the 
laws of God and man. 

I have in mind the cases of two boys; one was the product of 
the streets. He was short-changed, as it were, in many ways. 
He had a background of bad heredity, incompetent and mentally 
defective parents, poor education, out of work during the depres- 
sion, and living in a crowded part of the city. The other seems 
to have had everything—good parents, good home, with plenty of 
material wealth, good school environment, good companions, and 
living in a rather exclusive suburb out in the open spaces. Both 
committed murder. I wonder if these boys, the one seventeen 
years of age, the other sixteen, had really been taught self-control 
and obedience to authority, with certain punishment for violating 
that authority. 
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Of course, to the State must be given a share of the blame for 
the surroundings and conditions in which it permits its boys to 
live; the home may be at fault and the school may have misunder- 
stood. But the real trouble has been and is the gradual drifting 
away from that great power that trains the soul and keeps ever 
keen the edge of conscience—that is, the regular practising of 
one’s Faith. 

Thus, Church, State, school, and home, each in its own way, 
must reach into the life of our boy and bring him out of irre- 
sponsibility and aimless drifting; bring him out of unbridled 
pleasures and unhealthful contacts back into the regular orderly 
practice of the principles of the only infallible code which regu- 
lates benignly every part and parcel of his daily conduct, which has 
room for play as well as for work, which builds the body as well 
as the soul, but which punishes inexorably infractions and viola- 
tions. All measures in his belief, whether educational or recrea- 
tional, and by whatever agency supplied or undertaken, must be a 
means to this end. Then crime among our youth will disappear. 

Chicago. Francis B, ALLEGRETTI. 

Judge, Superior Court. 


What’s a Bad Play? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article on “ Plays in Town” by Elizabeth Jordan in your 
issue for December 31 was a revelation of the viewpoint of a 
Catholic woman on flagrant breaches of the moral law and of the 
wide tolerance of the editors of AMERICA regarding the articles 
admitted to its columns. 

Miss Jordan is enthusiastic about the play “ Dinner at Eight.” 
It “ should not be missed,” and describing the characters, she says: 
“ They offer us the society girl who has gone wrong; the moving- 
picture star who through dissipation has slipped from his sky and 
is driven to despair and suicide; the woman who is faithless to 
her husband, and the man who is faithless to his wife.” 

She also highly recommends “Firebird.” “It is a big play, 
with a big situation, acted in a big way.” Describing the play, 
she says: “There is another young girl gone wrong. So many 
young girls are going wrong on the stage this year and, alas, in 
real life, too. It will do no harm for our girls to see some of 
these stage tragedies which hold such grisly warnings.” (This is 
respectfully referred to convent schools and Catholic women’s col- 
leges for the guidance of the nuns teaching morals.) 

Again “Autumn Crocus” has her warmest approval. She tells 
us: “ The setting of the play is a small inn in the Austrian Tyrol. 
The innkeeper and a guest, a school teacher, fall in love with great 
thoroughness. Nothing can come of it. The young man is mar- 
ried and the teacher is virtuous. But they have a golden evening 
and morning. The girl goes back to England with her memories.” 
According to the modernistic doctrine of this article, though the 
girl has a “golden” evening and morning with a married man, 
she comes out of the experience with virtue unsullied. 

This article certainly leaves a bad taste in the mouth and gives 
rise to two queries: (1) Is every article in AMERICA read before 
publication by some Jesuit member of the staff? If so, (2) have 
the standards of the Church relating to personal conduct and 
morals been lowered in adjustment with the laxity of the times? 

Harvard University. W. Parpow MALLENNY. 


[Our correspondent seems to hold that “Dinner at Eight” is 
immoral because its characters are sinners. What shall he say of 
the Scriptures which in Magdalene and Judas also offer us a girl 
gone wrong and a man driven to despair and suicide as well as 
David and Jezabel guilty of adultery? Our correspondent should 
search for another standard for judging plays, one, moreover, 
which will not lead him into the contradiction of denouncing 
“ Firebird” because its heroine yields to temptation and then 
“ Autumn Crocus” because its heroine conquers it. A correct 
standard (for plays in which there is no obscenity or blasphemy) 
would ask whether the dramatist justifies his characters’ sin, or 
presents evil alluringly, or approves wrongdoing, or makes a 
good end justify an immoral means, or argues against true moral 
standards.—Ed. Amenrica.] 











